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DEER 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. Hunting 
permitted every day EXCEPT 
Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, 
Pinellas, DeSoto, Polk, South of 
St. Rd. 60, and Hillsborough 
South of U. S. 92 CLOSED. 


Nov.:16 to Jan. 2. 1st 6 days 
open. Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 open. 
Mon., Tues. & Fri. closed at all 
other times. SPECIAL SEASON 
Gilchrist, Clay, Alachua, Brad- 
ford, Union, and that part of 
Baker, Nassau, and Columbia 
South of U. S. 90 from Jackson- 
ville to Lake City and that part 
of Columbia and Suwannee 
South and East of St. Rd. 247 
from Lake City to the Suwan- 
nee River, Nov. 16 to Dec. 8, 
ist 6 days open, Mon., Tues., 
& Friday. closed at all other 
times. That portion of Colum- 
bia South of St. Rd. 18 and 
East of U. S. 441 CLOSED. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. Hunting 
permitted every day. Okaloosa 
and Walton open Nov. 16 to 
Dec. 2 and Dec. 19 to Jan. 2. 
Washington County & Holmes 
County CLOSED. Escambia & 
Santa Rosa CLOSED except 
within Eglin Field and Black- 
water Management areas. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. 
permitted every day. 
County closed 


Hunting 
Monroe 
to Key Deer. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 2. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open. Mon., Tues., & Fri., 
closed at all other times. 





TURKEY 
2 
3 
Nov. 16 to Jan. 19 EXCEPT 


Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, De- 
Soto, Polk, South of St. Rd. 60 
and Hillsborough South of U. S. 
92, Nov. 16 to Nov. 21. Hunt- 
ing permitted every day. Pinel- 
las County CLOSED. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19, ist 6 days 
open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 open, 
& Fri., closed at 
all EXCEPT 
Clay, Alachua, Bradford, Union, 
that part of Baker, Nassau 
and Columbia, South of U. S. 
90 from Jacksonville to Lake 
City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee South and 
East of St. Rd. 247 from Lake 
City to the Suwannee River, 
Nov. 16 to Dec. 8, ist 6 days 
open, Mon., Tues., & Fri. 
CLOSED at-all other times. 
SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON 
Mar. 29 to April 6—'/% hour 
before sunrise to 12 noon. 
That portion of Columbia South 
of St. Rd. 18 and East of U. S. 
441 CLOSED AT ALL TIMES. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting 
permitted every day. SPE- 
CIAL GOBBLER SEASON Mar. 
29 to April 6—/2 hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. Hunting 
permitted every day. 

Nov. 16 to Jan. 19. First 6 
days open, Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., & Fri., 


closed at all other times. 


| Hunting permitted 








| 


QUAIL SQUIRREL 
oe | 
10 Gray 
10 2 Fox ae. 
Nov. 16 to Feb. 2} Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 


RAIL AND 
GALLINULE 


(Marsh Hen) 


15 


Sora Rail—25 _ 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 


Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted | 24. Hunting 


every day. every day. 


ae 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open 





ist 6 days 


permitted every 
day. 





| 


| 
| 
| 
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REGULATIONS FOR 1957-58 HUNTING SEASON 





OPEN SEASON FOR TAKING MIGRATORY BIRDS 


DOVE 


10 


(60 Half-days) 


, Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 Dec. 
Hunting permitted ; Jan. 20. Hunt- 

ing permitted 
| every day. 


to Dec. 29, 
every day. 


Dec. 25 to Jan. 2| Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 | permitted every | every day. 


open. Mon., Tues., d 
& Fri., closed at}/& Fri., closed at 
all other times. all other times. 





Hunting permitted | Hunting permitted 
every day. every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
Hunting permitted 
every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 


every day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open, 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., 
& Fri. Closed at 
all other times. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. 
ist 6 days open. 
Dec. 25 to Jan. 2 
open, Mon., Tues., 
& Fri., closed at 
all other times. 


} 
| 


) 
| 
| 








open. Mon., Tues., | day. 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2| Nov. 16 to Feb. 2. | Sept. 20 to Nov. 


24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 
24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 


Sept. 20 to Nov. 
24. Hunting 
permitted every 
day. 








ALL DATES SHOWN ARE INCLUSIVE 


<r 

















Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28 
to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted 
every day. That part of Frank- 
lyn Co. East of St. Rd. 30 and a 
line extending from the point 
where St. Rd. 30 turns West to 
the water line and including all 
of Alligator Point shall be closed 
to the taking of dove during the 
Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 portion of the 
Dove season, 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 
to Dec. 29. 
every day. 


1 AND Nov. 28 
Hunting permitted 





1 AND Nov. 28 


Oct. 5 to Nov. 
to Dec. 29. 
every day. 


/ woopcock | WATERFOWL 


4 


i 
| a 
} 
| 
== 
) 
! 


Nov. 16 to Feb. 2| Sept. 20 to Nov. | Oct. 5 to Nov. 1 AND Nov. 28;Dec. 12 to 
open | 24. Hunting|to Dec. 29. Hunting permitted | Jan. 20. Hunt- 


ing permitted 


every day. 


Dec. 





————— 


12 to! Nov. 23 to Jan. 


12 to! Nov. 23 to Jan. 
Jan. 20. Hunt-/15. Hunting/12. Hunting 


SNIPE 


4 2 10 028 


——<———— | — 





Dec. 14 to Jan. 
15. Hunting/12. Hunting 
permitted every | permitted every 
day. day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan.| Dec. 14 to Jan. 
15. Hunting/|12. Hunting 
permitted every | permitted every 
day. day. 





Dec. 14 to Jan. 


ing permitted | permitted every | permitted every 


every day. 


Dec. 





12 to] Nov. 23 to Jan. 


day. day. 


Dec. 14 to Jan. 


Jan, 20. Hunt-| 15. Hunting/12. Hunting 


every day. 





: ( Dec. 12 to 
Hunting permitted | Jan. 20. Hunt- 


ing permitted 


every day. 


ing permitted | permitted every | permitted every 


day. day. 


Nov. 23 to Jan.| Dec. 14 to Jan. 
15 Hunting|12, Hunting 
permitted every | permitted every 
day, day. 

| 
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SUNSHINE IN OHIO 
Dear Sir: 


I am happy to state why I sub- 
scribed for your magazine. I am a 
fisherman and also interested in 
other wildlife. Your first magazine 
you sent me pleased me so much that 
I thought it would be nice to get it 
monthly for my desk in my barber 
shop. 


I have many fellows come in here 
that come or go to Florida every 
season. So these boys get some news 
first hand. I think your Wildlife 
Magazine will make many of us 
happy. 

Fred Heiser 
Cleveland, Ohio 


GIFT SUBSCRIPTION 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed check is for a gift sub- 
scription to your fine magazine for 
my brother in Gainesville, Florida. 
Of all the magazines which come to 
my house, I always look for 
Florida Wildlife, first. 


I have 4 sons, 15, 10, 8 and 2 and 
even the 2 year old brings your 
magazine to me for me to show him 
the pictures when it first arrives in 
our home. So as you can see, they 
are growing up for a love of the out- 
doors. 

F. F. Morgan, Jr. 
Quincy, Florida 


CONSERVATION IN SCHOOL 


Dear Sir: 


Thank you for the copy of the 
1957-58 hunting summary I request- 
ed. Enclosed you will find the correct 
amount for a year’s subscription to 


Florida Wildlife. 


There is success waiting for any 








group that will take the meaning 
of Conservation into the class rooms 
of Florida where the future men and 
women are now learning. I am 
speaking from experience in my own 
Conservation program. 


Mrs. Herbert A. Braddock 
St. Augustine, Fla. 


TEENAGE SPORTSMAN 
Gentlemen: 


I am 16 years old and I find your 
magazine the best I have ever read. 
Please enter my subscription for 
Florida Wildlife. I enclose a check 
to cover the cost of the subscription. 


Allen Brown 
Lakeland, Fla. 





THE COVER 


Highly popular with “‘big wa- 
ter’ waterfowlers in many parts 
of the country is the fast flying 
redhead. Ninety per cent of the 
food of this expert diver is com- 
posed of vegetable material. As 
a result, the species ranks with 
the vaunted Canvasback as a 
desirable table bird. 


The largest concentration of 
redheads in Florida winters on 
the Gulf coastal waters between 
the mouth of the Suwannee River 
and St. Marks National Wildlife 
Refuge. In this area, redheads 
commonly “raft’’ in huge flocks 
well off-shore during the day. In 
late evening and early morning 
hours they often work close in- 
shore and well up into the coast- 
al bays. 


SLEEPING BAGS 
Dear Sir: 


I enjoy reading your Florida Wild- 
life Magazine, however, I could not 
help but write this letter after again 
looking at your May 1956 issue— 
an article entitled “Camp Cot Cap- 
ers” by Eric Wahleen. 


Aside from the attempt at humor, 
I boiled when I saw the big “U. 8S.” 
printed on the sleeping bag. Take 
my word for it, I know what I am 
writing about. That sleeping bag is 
the new “mountain type” sleeping 
bag used by our armed forces—Our 
European forces have had them in 
issue only a little over a year now. 
This sleeping bag, if I am correct 
in my memory, costs the government 
approximately $40.00 apiece — and 
some people ask where their tax 
dollar goes? These bags are not sold 
as surplus, nor can they be bought 
by any service man. They are 
termed “organizational equipment.” 


A Reader 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


Actually, “A Reader”, the type of 
sleeping bag shown in Eric Wah- 
leen’s piece is the same as one of our 
staff members used in the Alaska- 
Aleutian Islands area during World 
War II. Beginning in 1946, these 
sleeping bags were a common com- 
modity, available from many surplus 
dealers. We bought a couple of them 
ourselves at that time. 


THREE MORE YEARS 
Dear Sir: 


I am mailing a check to cover the 
renewal of my Florida Wildlife sub- 
scription for 3 years. 


I have been getting the Wildlife 
for the past three years and sure do 
enjoy reading it. I have been a Flor- 
ida resident 19 years this fall. Have 
hunted and fished all my life as I 
was raised on a farm in northwest 
Arkansas. Thanks for such a fine 
magazine. 


H. M. Mathews 
Belle Glade, Fla. 
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By ERNEST SWIFT 


National Wildlife Federation 


Ww™ IS CONSERVATION? What are natural re- 
sources? What is resources management? There 
is no hard and fast point of beginning; no common de- 
nominator. 


Attendant to any terminology having to do with our 
natural resources—soil, water, minerals, timber and 
wildlife—it can be said with considerable factual proof 
that there has been a staggering amount of misman- 
agement, inexcusable waste and general manhandling 
of those resources. I say this in spite of any testi- 
monials that may be forthcoming to the contrary. 


Several thousands of years ago a man named Solo- 
mon, reputed to have profound wisdom, built a temple 
to exalt his ego. To accomplish this he cut down the 
cedar forests of Lebanon, and in so doing, set in motion 
the processes of land erosion that have cursed that land 
up to the present day. Much of the land has been 
washed away to bed rock. Multitudes suffer long after 
the seekers of glory, pomp and power have returned 
to dust. 


The entire philosophy of protecting and using re- 
sources falls within the realm of values which people 
as individuals are willing to place on them; and no 
two individuals use the same measuring stick. What 
one man values another disdains. In weighing values 
some would forego paved roads, TV and bath tubs to 
preserve wilderness and wetlands for ducks. Others 
would make no sacrifices to preserve the primitive 
elements of the universe. A vast majority are stupid 
enough to think they can have both. This last element 
of mankind poses the greatest danger to preserving the 
last segments of native America. He wants wilderness 
but also wants access roads. He wants duck hunting 
but is willing to be bribed by agricultural subsidies to 
drain his marshland and exterminate the duck. 


WHO IS A CONSERVATIONIST? Is he the dickey 
bird lover—or the plain farmer who does a consci- 
entious job of erosion control? Is he the man who 
finds spiritual fulfillment on a wilderness canoe stream 
—or is he the man who would harness the stream for 
kilowatt hours, and maintain his act is the conservation 
of hitherto wasted power? Is he the man who finds 
delight in fishing a crystal clear lake—or the man who 
runs his industrial waste into the lake and proclaims 
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WHAT IS CONSERVATION? 


his humanity to man because he furnishes work and 
therefore security for mankind? 


Is he the practical barbershop biologist who scoffs 
at all “the scientific stuff” about land ecology, but who 
would not give up his electric razor for a clear-running 
stream? Is he the bureaucrat with the billion dollar 
ambition, who stands before a congressional committee 
and pompously informs them that reclaiming western 
desert at $3000.00 an acre is a good sound investment 
for the United States taxpayer? 


Is he the man who condemns the paper mill com- 
panies for chewing our beautiful forests into pulp— 
but refuses to admit their incentive for operation is 
the ever-pressing demand for more commodities? Is 
he the man who collects subsidies for draining his farm 
which he purchased to reduce his income tax? Is he 
the man who never violated a game law—but runs raw 
sewage from his house into a nearby gully? Is this the 
man who stands up at his weekly knife-and-fork club 
and sings, “I love thy rocks and rills, thy woods and 
templed hills?” 


Yes, this is the man we are seeking, who sings this 
tuneful lie. He is neither a saint or an unmitigated 
sinner; but a mingling of both. He is your neighbor; he 
is Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde. He is the individual who 
professes to love his country—and honestly believes 
that he does—but never-the-less he is selling it down 
the river. He is “Mr. American Citizen!” 

By and large he is intelligent. He is well educated by 
world standards. His sin is not ignorance; it is worse. 
It is indifference. 


There is developing, however, a broadening concept. 
As the tempo of utilization compounds at an acceler- 
ating speed, the battle lines are more sharply drawn. 
As populations increase, living space decreases and 
leads to frustration. The halls of Congress resound in 
debate as to who will prosper from the fruits of the 
earth. Putting it simply, who will get what through the 
power of political force? 

What constitutes the fulcrum that balances the 
exigencies of man’s survival? Down through the mil- 
lennium, civilization’s elusive goal has been to evolve 
a pattern of ethics, but, though set forth in the Ten 
Commandments and the Sermon on the Mount, the 
stark simplicity of right and wrong is still unpalatable. 
Yet through thousands of years and the travail of 
broken hopes, corrupt governments, fanatic ideologies 

(Continued on Page 50) 











By EDMUND McLAURIN 


HREE DAYS BEFORE deer season 

last year, this Gun _ Editor 
watched a careful marksman sight- 
in his .30-06 scope-equipped rifle so 
accurately that later he obtained a 
24-inch maximum spread, ten shot 
group at a measured 100 yards, firing 
prone with assistance of a sandbag 
rest. 


Technically, his equipment was in 
perfect shape to make a big-game 
kill, yet when he subsequently got 
an unhurried, sitting shot at an un- 
suspecting deer his bullet hit ’way 
low and slightly to the right in re- 
lation to point of aim. To the chagrin 
of the hunter—a better than average 
shot—the big buck bounded away 
unhurt as the 180-grain bullet kicked 
up dirt by his feet. 


His was just one of many sad cases 
of very accurate sight adjustments 
knocked out of alignment by a hard 
jolt or banging around during trans- 
portation..... It happened to him; 
it might happen to you. 


To get guns to scenes of action, 
you have to carry them there—us- 
ually in an automobile—and en route 
they can be subject to any number 
of unexpected, accuracy-affecting 
mishaps. 





A good gun case, used during the 
transportation stages of a hunting 
trip, would prevent much of the field 
grief caused by sights knocked out of 
alignment and of bent parts. 


This Gun Editor believes it should 
be the practice of a sporting goods 
salesman to attempt to sell a good 
gun case with each new gun—and it 
certainly is to the advantage of the 
purchaser to add that item to his 
gun purchase without being prompt- 
ed, for a protective carrying case 
helps keep a new gun looking new 
and adds years to the life of an old 
one. A quality gun case is perhaps 
the best investment that can be made 
in the firearms’ accessories group; 
money spent for a well-made, pro- 
tective gun case is never wasted. 
If you don’t have a good one, get one, 
sure, for this season’s hunting! 


You can get gun cases unlined and 
also with all sorts of soft and at- 
tractive interiors as represented by 
clipped sheepswool, lintless flannel, 
synthetic fur, quilted satin, cordu- 
roy, duck, denim and _ neoprene- 
coated fabric linings but, basically, 
the exterior fabric will be of heavy 
canvas, plastic or leather. All are 
good, but let’s review the qualities of 


You can get gun cases lined with a variety of soft and attractive material such as clipped 
sheeps wool, lintless flannel, synthetic fur, quilted satin, corduroy, duck, denim and neoprene- 
coated fabric. This Stearns “Gun-Guard” model is one of many excellent cases available. 


each, as determined by this inquisi- 
tive Gun Editor and P. J. Kurtz, who 
has been making cases for the Boyt 
Company for 56 years. (Kurtz is 
perhaps one of the oldest workers 
in the gun case manufacturing field, 
but in the category of firms, the 
Schoellkopf Company, for example, 
has been making gun cases since 
1869 with Boyt, too, an oldtimer!) 


Canvas (or woven duck), tightly 
woven, tough and free from pore- 
filling sizing, stands up under ex- 
tremely rough usage. In the tightly- 
woven grades it is water repellent, 
yet porous enough to breathe away 
any moisture that may form inside as 
a result of condensation. For these 
reasons, many shooters prefer canvas 
fabric cases, usually with leather- 
bound ends and cloth linings. 


Plastic fabrics—products of the 
chemists’ mystic mixtures of resins, 
coal tar and other ingredients—are 
now widely used in gun case making 
and can be either extremely durable 
and of top quality or short-lived, 
depending largely on the integrity 
of the manufacturer marketing the 
case. Those manufacturers who are 
in business to stay are backing dur- 
able plastic outer shells with fabric, 
creating a composite gun case ma- 
terial that holds stitches better than 
plastic alone, is better in cold 
weather, has more strength and is 
more resistant to rips. Such cases 
are designed and manufactured to 
be marketed as first-class items, and 
to give good service and maintain a 
good appearance under almost all 
field conditions. The main objection 
to plastic is that it tends to seal air 
in a closed case, resulting in heavy 
condensation when the case heats up 
in the sun and the warmed air inside 
the case touches the cooler metal of 
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gun barrel and receiver. To over- 
come this undesirable condition, it is 
a good idea to keep plastic cases par- 
tially unzippered when placed on the 
back seat of a car, or wherever they 
are apt to heat up in excess of nor- 
mal, outside temperatures, so that 
heated air can escape. 


Full-grain leather, long noted for 
beauty and wearing qualities is the 
luxury gun case material—not neces- 
sary, actually, but often desired in a 
gun case by gun owners who want 
the best. Leather is admirably 
adapted to tooling and decoration, 
and some of the hand-tooled leather 
cases are truly works of art. But if 
you cannot afford top quality, full- 
grain or top-grain leather as the 
primary fabric, then pass up an in- 
ferior grade leather case (usually 
made of split leather) in favor of a 
good canvas or a plastic case. 

Things to look for when pur- 
chasing a gun case include: 


1. A tough, scuff-resistant, and pref- 
erably water resistant outer 
fabric. 

2. Pile, sheepswool or a non-shed- 
ding cloth lining. 

3. Full length, heavy type access 
zipper, firmly sewn to eliminate 
any possibility of rips or pulled 
threads. It should be so fitted to 
the case that the zipper control 
cannot be pulled too far forward 
and “thrown off the trolley” at 
the ends. (Full length zippered 
cases permit easy case cleaning 
and drying.) 

4. Ends of the case should be bound 





A quality gun case is perhaps the best investment that can be made in the firearms’ accessories 
group; money spent for a well-made, protective gun case is never wasted. Above, National G-36 
model, lined duck case. Below, Boyt leather case. 





protectively, especially at the 
muzzle end and far enough back 
to protect the firearm’s front sight 
and also re-inforced at the point 
where the rear sight is likely to 
be for that particular length of 
case. 


9. Husky, comfortable handles, at- 
tached at approximately the point 
of gun balance, with firmly sewn 
re-inforcing bands running en- 
tirely around the case at the 
handle location. 


6. Rustless rivets, where rivets are 
used, and preferably rustless 
strap buckles. 


Nice to have is a leather tab on the 
zipper, for ease of opening and clos- 
ing, a thong at the muzzle end to 
permit hanging from a rack or 


strong tree branch, and a compart- 
ment in the butt-end, closed by a 
separate zipper, to carry extra cart- 
ridges, cleaning patches and small 
screwdrivers. 


You’re sure to find a good gun 
case of your liking and needs from 
among the listings of such manufac- 
turers as Boyt, Schoellkopf, Kolpin 
Bros., National, Brauer’ Bros., 
Stearns, Red Head, Castle, Grimes, 
Can-Pro and Sears, Roebuck’s best. 


Measure the overall length of the 
gun to be cased and get a case of that 
length or one two inches longer. 
Most rifles take cases of from 42 to 
46 inches overall; most shotguns, 
cases of from 48 to 52 inches overall 


length @ 
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age or older. 


The American Eiders shown at 
featured on the 1957-58 stamp and are from 
a drawing by Jackson M. Abbott. 


WATERFOWL HUNTERS 


Make certain you have a 1957-58 Federal 
migratory waterfowl hunting stamp before 
hunting waterfowl. Available from your local 
post office at a cost of $2.00, the stamp is 
required of all waterfowl hunters 16 years of 


Your name must be signed in ink across 
the face of the stamp before you hunt. 


left are 














wo™ BETTER WAY to start a col- 
umn than by announcing that 
a check has been received from the 
St. Petersburg Rod and Gun Club 
in the amount of $369.90. This was 
final payment on their pledge for do- 
nation of a cabin at the Youth Con- 
servation Camp. 

Each cabin’s construction cost was 
established at $850.00, less labor. 

Organizations and _ associations 
that believe in the educational pro- 
gram for our youth, and have justi- 
fied their belief by contributing 
$850.00 or more are as follows: 

1. Anglers Club of Broward 

County, Inc., Ft. Lauderdale. 
2. Florida Outdoor Writers As- 


sociation. 

3. Florida Wildlife Federation 
and the National Wildlife Fed- 
eration. 

4. Sportsmen’s Club of Dade 


County, Miami. 

5. Ben C. Morgan — Memorial 
Cabin. 

6. St. Petersburg Rod and Gun 
Club. 


The Florida Tackle and Gun Club 
has deposited $200 towards a cabin. 


Many sincere thanks to these peo- 
ple who can envision the future re- 
sults of our efforts in the field of 
conservation education. For those 
of you who may read this column, 
there are other buildings to be con- 
structed, as well as paying for sever- 
al cabins and the mess hall already 
constructed. A donation need not be 
toward a building. There are other 
necessary materials needed for a 
successful camp. We need at least 
two more kitchen ranges, and also 
a cook’s work table. Another large 
reach-in or walk-in refrigerator is a 
must. A large size deep-freeze box 
is another item greatly needed. 
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Until we can secure more money 
for construction, we will have to use 
some tents. At this moment, three 
or four large squad tents (16 x 32 
feet) would help us accommodate 
our campers. 

Kitchen equipment such as a dish- 
washer, meat grinder, slicer, potato 
peeler and meat blocks can be em- 
ployed in our galley. 

Another water well is needed. 
Pipe, casing, pump and a pump 
house would add greatly to our 
operation. 

A new raft for the water front 
plus at least a dozen new boats, 
would assist our water front director 
in increased activities. 


About the camp this summer — 
Many interesting things and events 
occurred for the first time. For ex- 
ample: It was the first time 

1. That we operated the camp 
for a period of twelve weeks. 

2. That we had a paid director 
and assistant director. 

3. That we had a full waterfront 
director. 

4. That our attendance was a- 
bove 1,000. 

5. That our campers participated 
in the earning of degrees in 
the Florida Wildlife Conser- 
vationists Order. 

6. That the Crosman CO2 Rifles 
were used on our target range. 

7. That the Girl Scouts attend 
Wildlife Camp. 

8. That a filter system was used 
to destroy the sulphur taste 
of the water. 

9. That lighting was completed 
in all cabins. 

10. That we used tents as well as 

concrete block cabins. 

11. That we initiated a new con- 

servation-out-door program. 


12. That more active participation 
in each activity period was 
allowed. ? 

13. That a life guard chair was in- 
stalled on the beach. 

14. That an outdoor demonstra- 
tion area for shelters was cre- 
ated. 

15. That we used the system of 
bugle calls. 

16. That we used an infirmary for 
our sick calls. 

17. That the Florida State Flag 
hung beneath “Old Glory” on 
our flag pole. 

18. That we used study skins pre- 
pared by the University of 
Florida Museum for our wild- 
life classes. 

19. That the State Annual Awards 
of the Florida Youth Con- 
servation Club League were 
presented at camp. 

20. That a conservation and rec- 
reation room was constructed 
in the mess hall. 

21. That movies were shown al- 
most every night. 

22. That the camp began and 
closed its activities with a 
camp-fire. 

23. That the entrance to camp was 
improved by a huge sign made 
of rope letters — and saying — 
CONSERVATION CAMP. 

24. That skish was introduced in- 
to the camp program. 

25. That benches were constructed 
at the waterfront for changing 
shoes and hanging towels. 

26. That a tie-post was construct- 
ed for securing boats. 

27. That two State League out- 
standing Junior Conservation- 
ists were used as_ junior 
counselors. 

28. That black boards were in- 
stalled for use in wildlife class 
work. 

29. That drinking water fountains 
were installed at the well 
pump and in the rear of the 
mess hall. 

30. That we had a medic counsel- 
or for our infirmary. 

I'd say that is quite a list of firsts 

for our camp. 


If you like statistics; this years 
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attendance of 1,243 tripled last 
years attendance of 406. Of course, 
we did operate for twelve weeks 
and that makes an average of 103 
campers per week. Our income this 
year almost doubled the past five 
years combined revenue. Our girl’s 
week increased 100% over 1955 and 
50% over 1956. Our average ratio of 
senior counselors to campers this 
year was one to twelve. 

: e+ o£ * + 

Notes from my desk — A letter 
from our League President, John 
Collins of Stuart, notifies us that the 
quarterly meeting of the Junior 
Conservation Club League Board 
of Directors was held October 12 
and 13 at Stuart. Tommy Christoph- 
er, who serves as vice president, also 
lives there. Tom Mawhinney, treas- 
urer, lives in Hialeah, and David 
Laird, secretary, hails from Ocala. 

John’s letter also informs us that 
their local club is re-activating, and 
that he has contacted our new In- 
formation and Education Officer for 
the Everglades Region, Mr. Fred 
Sturges. 

Both the Hallandale and the Hol- 
lywood Club are planning for an all- 
out program this year. 

Lately, our incoming correspond- 
ence has requested the whereabouts 
of a club in the Miami area. We have 
been referring them to Mr. Dade 
Thornton of Miami, former adult 
counselor of the Allapattah Optimist 
Jr. Conservation Club. 

The new membership cards for 
the Junior Conservation Club 
League have arrived, and as soon 
as they have been signed by our 
president, John Collins, they will be 
sent to all paid up members of the 
League. 

We have a note here that reminds 
us to thank all of the people, groups, 
organizations, clubs, associations, 
merchants, manufacturers, and per- 
sonnel who have contributed to 
making the Sixth Annual Encamp- 
ment our most successful summer 
camping session. 

Our “thank you” list includes the 
following: 

Lloyd Morgan, Jack Champion, 
Roger Pierce, Joe Madden, James 
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Hall, David Parsons, Dave Corson, 
Frank Arrendale, Phil Alexander, 
Virgil Cowart, Ernest Harris, Rob- 
ert Brooks, Jimmy Miller, Allen 
Cowart, Robert Houston, Mr. and 
Mrs. Harry Kenan, Mr. and Mrs. 
Don Southwell, Robert Dahne, Jake 
Johnson, Jim Reed, Ed Timmons, 
Ralph Voss, Jim Floyd, Fred Sturg- 
es, Marilyn NeSmith, Johanne Brab- 
ham, Virginia Durkee, D. C. Land, 
Ben Reaves, Captain Myer, Phil 
Phillips, George Langford, Dick 
Harlow, E. T. Heinen, Don Strode, 
Ed Chamberlain, Ed Zagar, Nuby 
Shealey, Pillans and Smith, Bord- 
en’s Dairy, H. S. Camp and Sons, 
Wilson’s Produce, Ocala Poultry 
Market, Giant Food Store, Atlantic 
Ice Company, Eli Witt, Velda Ice 
Cream, Nehi Bottling Company, O- 
cala Fish Market, Orlando Linen 
Supply, Ward Baking Company Hy- 
acinth Control, Marion Hardware, 
Toffaletti Hardware, J. C. Penny, 
Francis Smith, John Olson, Bob 
Weise, Mason Rowe, Orlando Boat 
Company, Plastic Fabrications of 
Miami, Juniper Springs, Halifax 
Rod and Tackle Club, Herbert His- 
ler, Bob Wines Boat Company, Mun- 
roe Memorial Hospital, Dr. William 
McGovern, Wilson’s Prescription 





Shop, New Smyrna Beach Sports- 
men’s Club, Hallandale Optimist 
Club, Anglers Club of Broward 
County, Walgreen’s Drug Store, 
Medical Staff at Munroe Memorial 
Hospital, Marion County Health De- 
partment, Gene Price, Dr. E. Bren- 
dle, Ocala Fire Department, Florida 
Forest Service, U. S. Forest Service, 
David Laird, Betty Gay Martin, 
Charlene Perry, Jim Thomas, Elea- 
nor Del’ Orso, Culligan Soft Water 
Service, Jack Powers, Edmonson 
Electric Contractors, Marion County 
Commission, Senior and Junior 
Sportsmen’s Clubs and to all others 
who gave their time, money and 
courage. 

We sincerely hope that we haven't 
overlooked anyone. 

Don’t forget to select a project 
for this year. An organization with- 
out a purpose is like a ship without 
a rudder. In your business meetings, 
make it just that—business. Have 
your fun later. Plan your meetings 
and your outside activities. Brush 
up on your parliamentary proced- 
ure. Keep everything in a smooth 
running order. It will be so much 
easier. Have your secretaries send 
in reports to 205 West Adams Street, 
Ocala. @ 





Among the many “firsts” at this summer’s camp was an outdoor demonstration area for shelters. 
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By CHUCK 


NE OF THE PRICES we pay for our 
fun outdoors is exposing our- 
selves to snake bite. In all fairness, 
however, danger from snake bite, 
though very real, is very small. Most 
outdoorsmen, conscious of the snake 
bite threat, have primed themselves 
with the know-how on treating snake 
bite. Most have equipped themselves 
with a snake bite kit. This usually 
contains lance, tourniquet, bandages, 
antiseptic, suction pump or cups, and 
instruction book. It sometimes, also, 
contains a hypodermic syringe and 
a vial of antivenin serum. I’ve been 
toting one of these kits around for 
years with the seal still unbroken. 
I hope I never have to use it, but ’m 
glad to have it handy just in case. 


NEW WONDER DRUG 

Dr. William B. Deichmann, Profes- 
sor of Pharmacology at the Univer- 
sity of Miami’s Medical School, 
reported recently on the results of 
three years of research by a team 
of the school’s medical scientists. 
Using injections of cortisone, lab ani- 
mals have been saved after having 
been given lethal doses of rattlesnake 
venom. Cortisone has, also, been 
used successfully in treating a 
child victim of rattlesnake bite. Indi- 
cations are that the drug will be 
effective in the treatment of water 
moccasin and copperhead bites, as 
well. The drug acts promptly and is 
highly effective. 

“Results show,” Dr. Deichmann 
says, “If you treat rattlesnake bite 
immediately with cortisone, all sur- 
vive. Four hours after the bite, 70% 
survive. This is without supportive 
treatment, which human would 
get.” 

One of the advantages of the drug 
is its availability. Almost any doctor, 
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even in most remote communities, is 
likely to have cortisone on hand, 
while he might very well not have 
the antivenin serum. 
WADING 

Now that our marshes and savan- 
nas have some water on them again, 
it’s time for the light tackle wader 
to get out his gear. Florida is blessed 
with more good wading water, both 
fresh and salt, than any other state 
I’ve ever known. Wading with fly 
rod and popping bug is considered 
by many, including this writer, to 
be very near the top in sport fishing. 

I’m often asked, “Where do I 
wade?” and my answer is, “Any- 
where the water is not over your 
head.” There is no secret about 
where to wade. Most Florida lakes 
have a shallow fringe around the 
shore line just perfect for wading. 
In fact, many of our lakes have as 
much shallow, wading water as the 
deeper parts. If you find water full 
of weeds and bonnets, it’s probably 
shallow enough to wade. Don’t make 
the mistake of hunting clear, open 
water. The weed and bonnet beds 
should be your meat. 

For myself, I like to wade in salt 








On the Jensen Savannas. This is typical of 
thousands of acres inviting Florida’s wading 
anglers. 





water about knee-deep. In fresh 
water, I like it, perhaps, a foot deep- 
er. I sometimes find myself up to 
the waist in sweet water and think 


nothing of it. For this fishing, I 
wear old tennis shoes with the toes 
cut out and an old pair of slacks. 
In cooler weather, I use chest high, 
boot waders. I like the warm weather 
gear much the better. 


You'll catch more fish wading for 
two reasons. First, when you get into 
the water with the fish, they no long- 
er seem to be alarmed by your pres- 
ence. Fishing from a boat offers 
several disadvantages the wader does 
not have. You are much more visible 
from a boat, you make more noise 
with a boat, and you fish much 
faster from a boat. 


That’s the second reason — wading 
forces you to fish slowly. You cover 
the water more thoroughly, and this 
forced patience pays off. While wad- 
ing, your casts can be much shorter, 
and these short casts are, usually, 
more accurate. The shorter line will, 
also, help you to “set the hook” 
more often. Wading is truly a grand 
way to fish. 

YANK-IT 

One of the most vexing problems 
for the wading angler has always 
been his landing net. Whether the 
water was a bass or bream lake, a 
bonefish flat, or a trout stream, that 
blankety-blank landing net always 
gave me fits. The darn thing was 
either choking me to death, getting 
caught in the brush, or pulling me off 
balance, catching on a rock or snag 
in the water. I’ve tried the folding 
kind of net, and once had one with 
a ring of spring steel open in my 
hip pocket, wounding me deeply. 

If you wear the net over your 
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shoulder with a stretch cord, the 
elastic will always be just a few 
inches short of stretching to where 
your fish is sulking. In short, I’d 
had it on landing nets while wading 
and had given them all up in favor 
of bare hands. 

The Yank-It has changed all that. 
The Yank-It is a small, metal plate 
with a hook and spring arrangement. 
This plate can be fastened to a boat, 
worn on your belt, or sewn to your 
clothes. The hook holds a ring se- 
curely when the pull is downward, 
but a pull upward against the spring 
retainer releases the ring completely. 
Thus, a landing net, a flashlight, a 
fish stringer, creel, or any other piece 
of equipment can be safely carried 
but is free for immediate, unhamp- 
ered use simply by “yanking it.” 

In my case, I sewed the Yank-It 
plate to my fishing vest, high up 
on the back between the shoulders. 
My light landing net now hangs 
from this hook, suspended from a 
ring tied an inch from the end of 
the handle. In this between-the- 
shoulders position, the net is out of 
the way and all but forgotten. It 
doesn’t drag, get caught, or other- 
wise annoy me. Still, when I need 
it, I merely reach over my shoulder 
with either hand, and a slight yank 
upward frees the net for use without 
restriction. It’s wonderful. 

PICTURE SAVVY 


Many times, we sportsmen carry 
a camera afield only to miss an ex- 
ceptional picture, because we are 
thinking only in terms of our sport. 
Often, looking around with pictures 
in mind will uncover photographic 
possibilities much greater than the 
ordinary. 

I was fishing the Blue Run down 
from Rainbow Springs a couple of 
years ago and had pulled in to a 
dock at the run’s mouth on the 
Withlacoochee. A young lady angler 
was using the dock, fishing for bream 
with a cane pole and worms. She 
was catching them, too, and was 
putting the live bream in a bucket 
half filled with water. Sharing the 
dock with her was a half grown 
kitten, who was interested only in 
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A sneak thief caught in action. It took only the click of the shutter and the imagination to 
visualize the picture to bring this one home. 


making futile passes at the small 
fish beyond his reach in the bucket. 
Sensing an unusual picture, I put 
one of the bass I had caught in the 
bucket, tail down, leaving the bass’s 
head and gills above the bucket rim. 

With camera ready, I waited to 
see what would develop. The accom- 
panying picture was the result. The 
kitten came back, appraised the 
situation at a glance, and acted at 


‘once. I got. a good picture, and the 


kitten got a free meal. We were both 
happy. 

Taking your camera afield won't, 
in itself, bring home good pictures. 
The major difference between a good 
photographer and a snapshot artist 
is an awareness of picture making 
possibilities. This is not a gift you 
are born with. It must be developed. 
Try it a few times and see what an 
amazing difference you’ll find in the 
pictures you bring home. 

BOILED FISH 

Please don’t mistake the above for 
“broiled fish.” That’s what I did up 
on the Gaspe Peninsula of Quebec 
this past summer. 

We were fishing for brook trout 
high up in the Notre Dame Moun- 
tains. The lake was really way back 
in. Our hostess and cook was a 
charming Scots lady, who asked us 
if we’d like to eat some of the big, 
brook trout we were catching. We 
would, indeed. There is not much in 
the fish food line that can top fresh, 
brook trout taken from ice cold, 
mountain water. 

To the question, “Do you like your 


fish boiled?” we answered, “Yes,” 
thinking we had heard “broiled.” We 
got our boiled fish all right—a 314-lb. 
brook trout boiled just as you would 
boil potatoes. The fish was served 
on a platter, having been cooked 
whole, that is, cleaned and head off. 
The boiling had not cooked the fish 
apart as you'd expect, so after a 
covert glance at each other, we dug 
in. 

Make no mistake about boiled fish 
— it’s very good. We enjoyed every 
bit of it and asked for it again before 
we left the mountains. Here is the 
recipe for boiled fish as given me by 
Mrs. Rait McWhirter of Falls Gully 
Lake: — 


Put water in a pan deep enough 
to cover the fish to be cooked. Add 
salt, a dash of vinegar, and, if de- 
sired, a small amount of spice. Bring 
the water to a slow boil and drop 
in the cleaned fish. Allow to simmer 
for about 10 minutes for each pound 
of fish (speaking, now, about a single 
fish). Test occasionally with a tooth- 
pick to see if tender. Drain and serve 
with pepper and lemon. 


Perhaps the firm bodied fish from 
the cold waters of Quebec boil differ- 
ently than would fish from our own 
Florida waters, but I doubt it. We 
found boiled fish a welcome relief 
from the usual fried or broiled meth- 
od of preparation. I'll admit it doesn’t 
sound appetizing but don’t let that 
stop you from trying it. At least, if 
you boil them, you can’t make hush 
puppies. That’s something. @ 





The lady, as can be plainly seen, is still simmering mad at author- 
husband because he insisted they take home this pair of plump 
blacks for her to roast for Sunday’s dinner. 


| i HAPPENS, I BELIEVE, at least once in the life of 
every duck hunter. 

“I’m going with you in the morning!” she said, 
smiling sweetly at me across the dinner table. 

I had been dividing my attention between the 
evening news report and the promising whistle of a 
rising wind in the rainy night outside the window. 
This would require special handling. 

“4:30 in the morning is a nasty time to roll out of 
bed,” I offered cautiously. 

“I know,” she answered brightly, “haven’t I pre- 
pared endless breakfasts for you at that hour?” 

“It'll probably shift off tonight and blow raw. It 
might even be wet—” 

“Tll wear your other rain suit!” 

I shuddered to think what that would mean. My 
“other” rain suit was badly in need of repair. In fact, 
it needed an entire new bottom half. If she went along, 
I'd have to wear it myself and let her have the good 
one... 

“What would you wear under the rain suit?” I 
asked, groping desperately for words. After another 
of these periodical outbursts, I’d bought her a complete 
khaki outfit for upland bird shooting. But that 
wouldn’t be warm enough for the marsh.. .“You can’t 
sit in a chill duck blind all day with nothing on—” 
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High Heels 


and 


High Brass 


By GEORGE X. SAND 


She looked at me reproachfully. “Why dear, I’ve 
got my ski pants. And that nice new sweater I won 
at Ruth’s bridge. And—” 

I gave up. “And your license—don’t omit that. I’m 
sure there must be some warmth in paper too...” 

Next morning it was still dark when the alarm 
jangled off in my ear. 

I sat up, listening hopefully for the moan of wind. 
There wasn’t any. 

I raised a window. A million bright stars glittered 
overhead in a night that was quiet and brittle with 
cold. | 

The tempting scent of hot breakfast slid past my 
shoulder. Apparently my gunning partner had been up 
for some time. 

In the brightly lighted kitchen I squinted at her 
over a heaping platter of bacon and eggs, well-seasoned 
fried potatoes... 

“What was the matter—too excited to sleep?” 

She nodded. 

I scowled at the natty cotton shirt which she was 
wearing. After breakfast I brought out one of my 
old wool ones, along with long wool socks, and a worn 
hunting cap with thick ear warmers. 

At last we were ready. Loaded with guns, shells, 
extra lunch and a blanket, the front porch steps 
cracked faintly from the cold as we descended to the 
warming Car. 

The bundled figure beside me didn’t speak much as 
we drove along. In fact, I’d suspected that perhaps 
she’d fallen asleep, until we turned off the concrete 
highway and entered the winding swamp road that 
emerged eventually at the edge of the meadows. 
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“I'm going with you” she said, 


and I ended up cooking dinner, 


washing dishes and buying 


a brand new hunting outfit. 


“It’s spooky, isn’t it?” she whis- 
pered suddenly then, watching the 
bouncing car lights make. gro- 
tesque shadows of the twisted trees. 
“I should think you’d be afraid to 
come here alone.” 


“T hope we get some wind before 
daylight,” I grunted. “If we don’t, 
there won’t be much flying .. .” 


There was the sudden rustle of 
crowding brush on each side as the 
road narrowed, began to follow a 
curving arm of thick scrub that 
reached out nto the approaching 
marsh. 


She moved closer. “Aren’t there 
animals in these woods?” 


The opportunity was too good to 
pass up. “Some times at night wild- 
cats can be heard screaming in this 
swamp,” I told her truthfully. At 
least that should discourage lagging 
footsteps once we began the long 
trek to the pond. 


It did. When I snapped off the car 
and shouldered the bag of blocks, 
she stuck so close to my heels that 
the white circle of her flashlight il- 
luminated the ground ahead of me. 

Only once did it desert me. I’d 
just stepped across a grass-hidden 
ditch, when the bright beam shot 
abruptly skyward. This was follow- 
ed immediately by a surprised yell 
and the sudden slosh of muddy 
water. 

“Don’t bother!” she said grimly as 
I almost pulled off one oversized boot 
in lifting her out, “T’ll sit here and 
freeze to death in preference to 
stumbling across endless miles of 
this blankety-blank marsh in the 
middle of the night...” 


I grinned. She sounded as if she 
might have the makings of a duck 
hunter after all! 
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Dirty gray light was beginning to 
mark the eastern horizon when we 
arrived. In the frosty silence of the 
sleeping marsh I could hear her 
panting audibly from the exertion, 
so I said: 


“Gather several armfuls of the 
rushes—they break off easily at the 
stems.” I didn’t want her to cool 
off too quickly and catch cold. 


The black duck decoys splashed 
loudly as I threw them out. On the 
far side of the pond a marsh bird 
got up, squawking irritably at the 
disturbance as he flapped away. 


By the time she returned with a 
skimpy armful of reeds, I had the 
blocks arranged. Quickly I helped 
her gather some more, using them 
to make us a dry seat inside a thick 
reed bunch close to the water’s edge. 


“What do we do now?” she asked 
smugly, wrapping the blanket about 
her shoulders, “just sit here and 
wait until we catch some ducks?”’ 


“You just sit and wait,” I growled, 





“and sometimes you even pray a 
little...” 


“That sounds silly!” 


As we sat there dawn broke un- 
expectedly in all its mystic spendor. 
Shadows stole shoreward across the 
silvering surface of the quiet pond. 
A marsh hawk ghosted by overhead 
on ‘silent wings. 


“It’s beautiful,” she whispered, 
awe in her voice. 


“Dawn over a set of stool is al- 
ways beautiful—whether it’s quiet 
like this, or blowing and gray...” 


A light breeze sprang up. I was 
watching the blocks moving around 
to meet the advancing ripples, when 
suddenly she stirred. 


‘““Whassat?”’ 
“Sh!” 


I’d heard it too—the faint whistle 
of beating wings. 


I stole a quick glance at my wrist- 
watch. It was legal shooting time. 


“You take the ones on the left, I’ll 
take those on the right—wait till I 
give the word!” I whispered hurried- 
ly, hoping that there would be more 
than one. 


The advice was needless, however. 
Out of the corner of my eye I saw 
the single, dark shape that swung 


(Continued on Next Page) 


The Little Woman swings too slow, thereby failing to “catch” a couple of fast-moving visitors. 
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“Steady now! Give them a chance to swing back over the decoys.” 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


cautiously by overhead—looking us 
over. 


“Only one—yours,” I said. 


The dark shape disappeared for a 
moment. When it swung into view 
again I saw black wings stiffen into 
a glide. Webbed feet reached down- 
ward to puncture the surface of the 
pond. 

“Now—take him!” I whispered. 

“Wham!” 

I saw the brown top of a large 
cattail disintegrate suddenly on the 
far bank. 

“Wham!” The corkscrewing, fran- 
tic bird never paused in his wild 
climb. 

“T missed him!” 
staring incredulously. 


she gasped, 


“By several miles,” I agreed dis- 
gustedly, ‘“—missed the one shot 
that we shall probably have all 
day—” 

“No—look!”’ she said. 


All about us, in the still-echoing 
marsh, disturbed birds were getting 
up. Big, black bodies, exploded sky- 
ward from hidden sink holes, to 
wheel away uncertainly over the 
reed tops. 


“Oh brother!” I breathed rever- 
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ently. “Now remember— whenever 
you miss with the first barrel, follow 
your bird upward until he hangs at 
the top of his climb—ready to level 
off. If you do that, he’s a dead duck!” 


Suddenly out of nowhere, a hurt- 
ling, black shape zoomed low over 
the pond—continued on its way. A 
second followed. And a third! 

We froze, waiting. They never re- 
turned. 

“Here comes a pair!” I warned as 
I looked about. 

Closer, closer—they were setting 
their wings, coming right in to us... 

“Now!” I said, and caught a 
glimpse of her gun coming up simul- 
taneously with my own. 

“Wham!” She got off a load of 4’s 
almost at once. 


Sighting on him, I saw my bird 
hop straight upward. I followed him 
carefully. 


“Wham-ham!” As our shots blend- 
ed, my bird crumpled and there was 
the tell-tale puff of small feathers. 


I watched the lifeless, feathered 
body elevator straight downward 
until it struck the surface of the 
pond with a sharp splash. 


Then I inspected the water for a 
second duck. There was only one. 


“Where’s yours?” I asked. 

She pointed at my bird floating 
inside a widening ring of ripples. 
“That’s mine,” she said proudly. 

I counted slowly to ten. By then 
I’d had time to recognize the futil- 
ity of it all. “Nice shooting,” I grated. 

“You can have the very next sin- 
gle that comes in,” she said chari- 
tably. 

“Thanks!” 

Just then I caught sight of a 
hovering bunch overhead. Five of 
them, wings beating at reduced 
speed while they hung there, sus- 
picious of the inviting stool. 

Cautiously, I nudged her for at- 
tention. 

Skeptically, they circled the pond. 
When they swung over our shoul- 
ders, I caught a glimpse of bright 
red legs tucked up against fat 
bodies. Canadians! 

They were so long in reappearing, 
that I thought surely they’d deserted 
us. But then, far to our right, I saw 
them bank abruptly and come 
speeding toward us—low over the 
marsh. 

“Careful now!” I begun. 
they set their wings—”’ 

Too late, I felt her lean forward to 
disengage her gun barrel from the 
reeds. 

It was enough for the blackies. In 
a flash the sharp-eyed leader flared 
upward and away. The others fol- 
lowed as one. 

I snapped a futile shot after them, 
then turned to glare at her. 

“You mean they saw me move 
through all this?” she asked inno- 
cently, indicating the thick reeds, 
which I’d drawn purposely close. 


“A black duck,” I roared, “can see 
movement through a brick wall— 
after dark!” 


It started to rain. The wind picked 
up and began to blow intermittently 
from first the west and then the 
northwest. It had all the earmarks 
of a shift-off. 

“Sniff!” 

Beside me she began to shiver. It 
began to rain harder, and I helped 
her make snug the parka of her rain 
suit. 


“Once 
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“T’m cold,” she chattered. 

“What?—in that nice new sweater 
you won at bridge?” I asked scath- 
ingly. I swore silently as water be- 
gan to seep through the thighs of my 
own leaky suit. 

‘“é Sniff!” 

Disgusted, I probed about inside 
one of the soggy lunch bags until I 
found a thermos. She gulped the 
steaming contents eagerly. 

“Wh-a-a-m-p! Wh-a-a-m-p!” It was 
the dismal call of a single, lonesome 
blackie—wheeling through the gray 
rain overhead. 

I caught her eye with the dirtiest 
look of warning that I could muster. 
Then cautiously I brought up the 
Number 12. This, I suspected, would 
be my last chance. 

I waited until the fat bird hung 
fluttering over the blocks, then slid 
my forefinger confidently through 
the trigger guard. 

Unexpectedly, there came an ur- 
gent tapping against my _ elbow. 
“Don’t shoot—please!” she whis- 
pered with sudden fierceness. 

Startled, I lowered the gun barrel 
a fraction. 

The delay was sufficient for Mr. 
Black. Already settled on the water, 
he exploded upward and away in 
an instant. 

“Are you crazy?” I barked, turn- 
ing to stare suspiciously at her. 

She sniffed loudly. “The poor 
thing looked so lonesome. He was 
returning to search for his mate out 
there...” she pointed to the dead 
blackie still floating at one edge of 
the pond. 

I swallowed my reply. What the 
hell could a man say in a case like 
that? 

I waited a while longer. The 
weather was beginning to get beau- 
tifully worse. The rain turned to oc- 
casional sleet. I could see ducks be- 
ginning to move shoreward from the 
distant bay. 

‘< Sniff yp? 

It was no use, I knew. Better to go 
now, just when things gave promise 
of getting good, than to wait and 
have the doctor calling... 

“Some time I think you put your 
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Ducks against the dawn sky ...... 


hunting before your own wife!” she 
wailed. 

I was tempted to answer in the 
affirmative. Instead, I bellowed: “All 
I ask is to get one more duck. One 
more little duck for dinner! I work 
hard all week, and I'd like...” 

“All right! [ll—sniff—shoot one 
more duck for you!” she mumbled 
peevishly. 

“Fine!—do that!” I shouted. 

I saw the gleam in her eye, but I 
was too far gone to heed the danger 
signals when she baited me with: 

“And if I do, will you cook the 
dinner tonight?” 


“Yes!” 

“And I can come hunting with you 
again—whenever I wish?” 

“You can come again!” 

“And you will buy me a new duck 
hunter’s outfit?” she needled. 

“And I'l! buy you a complete new 
rig!” I howled. 

At the word “buy,” the transfor- 
mation was miraculous. Forgotton 
were the sniffles. She straightened 
up and began to squint through the 
rain in all directions like a Chesa- 
peake Bay guide working on com- 
mission. 

When the singleton sideslipped 


into the pond, she was ready. She 
came up throwing the high brass 
like a trench mortar. 

“Wham!” a bare six feet off the 
water, I saw gleefully that she’d 
missed the climbing bird completely! 

She followed him upward. I 
watched with grim satisfaction as 
the barrel revolved unsteadily—like 
the handle of a stirring spoon... 

And then the impossible happened! 

“Wham!” 

Abruptly, he collapsed in mid air! 
Even before the lifeless body struck 
the water, she was turning on me, 
grinning savagely. 

To escape her, I waded out to 
gather the ducks on the water. And 
then, another surprise—she’d killed 
a male wood duck. 

We stayed, at her insistance, and 
took several more before we left. 
One was an unusually large Cana- 
dian. 


The dinner? Yes, I prepared it— 
and washed the dishes too! 


She selected the new cold weather 
rig herself—and it wasn’t the worst 
grade, either. But, what hurt most, 
was that wood duck! You guessed it, 
brother, I could find only one pellet 
—right in the head! @ 
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This hunter first sought and obtained permission of the landowner to hunt quail on his property. 
within a designated area remote from buildings and livestock. Ordinarily this pleasure might 
have been denied, for, generally, the farm is not open to public hunting. 


ITS UP 
TO YOU 


By EDMUND McLAURIN 


Hunting lands are disappearing 


behind signs and to industrial progress. 


There are solutions but ultimate 


success depends on you. 


n the eve of this year’s general 

hunting season, a certain party 
of Florida hunters will, as in former 
years, pile into a car bearing a south 
Florida county license number and 
drive more than 400 miles to the 
area of their planned hunting. 


Their chosen area abounds in deer 
and turkey. Three of the party of 
four have successfully hunted the 
locality for two seasons and they 
expect good hunting this year. 

What they don’t know is that after 
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a 400 mile drive with high expecta- 
tions, they will find “Positively No 
Hunting or Trespassing” signs the 
length and breadth of a once hospi- 
table, open-to-hunting area. 

The dour signs, absent until this 
year, mean exactly what they say 
—and no exceptions! 

Now, I know the landowner per- 
sonally. He a quiet mannered guy 
and not hard to get along with at all. 
In past years he has unselfishly shar- 
ed the large variety of wild game 


inhabiting his property. Why the 
change in his attitude, as expressed 
by the numerous “No Hunting” 
signs throughout a formerly open- 
to-hunting area? I sought him out 
and put the question frankly. His 
answer was equally frank: “I used 
to give permission to hunt to every 
hunter who created a good impres- 
sion when asking permission but, 
even so, I would continually lose 
my barn cats and pets to thought- 
less persons. The climax came last 
season when some fellow put a shot- 
gun slug through one of my best 
horses and left it to die. I immediate- 
ly posted every inch of my farm and, 
believe me, it’s going to stay posted 
against everybody!” 


I decided to get the reasons for 
similar “No Hunting — No Trespas- 
sing” signs on other good but closed- 
to-hunting acreage. Here are some 
results of those personal contacts 
with landowners: 


M. A.: “Years ago, we older resi- 
dents knew just about everyone who 
came to hunt on our property. That’s 
not so today. Most of the people who 
want to hunt on our farms are 
strangers. With modern automobiles, 
they come easily and quickly from 
distant points. Too many of them 
rove the farms, shooting first and 
looking afterwards. Several hunters 
have been hurt by careless gun hand- 
ling while on my farm. 


“Also, it seems as though a lot 
of hunters are laboring under a mis- 
apprehension about private property. 
A majority of strange hunters seem 
to be of the opinion that private 
property, not posted, is open to any- 
body and everybody to hunt. When 
the owners of such property protest 
unsportsmanlike acts, sometimes 
there’s real trouble. I’m continually 
amazed by the large number of 
hunters who don’t know, or don’t 
care, about the common sense rules 
of hunting. Can you blame us for 
posting our property?” 


J. B. S.: “I told four dove hunters 
they could hunt on my farm if they 
promised to stay away from build- 
ings and livestock, but they got to 
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shooting among my cattle and I had to ask them to 
leave. Later in the day, I found one of my best milkers 
had been hit and I was forced to butcher her. I had 
to make a quick sale of the meat, and got only $40 
for it whereas it later cost me $140 to replace her in 
the herd. Now, nobody can hunt on my farm. Never 
again!” 

C. S. F.: “I called out to a gang of trespassing hunt- 
ers shooting too close to my house, and three of them 
ran like scared rabbits, but one young fellow stood his 
ground and threatened to shoot me if I tried to evict 
him. My farm is now posted — but to be honest about 
it, I don’t think it is right for us to punish good sports- 
men for what a few irresponsible persons do. If you 
dependable hunters can work out some plan whereby 
we farmers can be protected from abuses and property 
damage, we’d get along and the ‘No Hunting’ signs 
would come down.” 

A. G. L., both a hunter and a landowner, puts the 
responsibility directly on the individual hunter: “A 
field hunter ordinarily has no gallery to applaud or boo 
his conduct. Whatever his acts, they are dictated by 
his own conscience. He alone is responsible, but all 
too frequently many innocent persons suffer from his 
misdeeds. Because of abuse of my property by a few 
thoughtless persons who lacked the integrity to take 
responsibility for their acts, I have had to post my 
property to all. I simply cannot continue to take the 
losses I have suffered.” 

E. W. L.: Privately-posted lands are on the increase 
everywhere. For this trend, the hunters must blame 
the irresponsible among themselves, of whom none has 
done more to give hunting a bad name than the shooter 
who defaces or destroys costly signs in inconsiderate 
target practice. Take a look at my farm signs and my 
rural mailbox and you’ll see what I mean.” 


Line maintenance crews of both the telephone and 
power companies also stated that they hate to see the 
hunting season roll around. They say that, for some 
reason, glass insulators and lead transmission cables 
are favorite targets, with a particular appeal to rifle 
shooters. In support of his statements, one line crew 
foreman showed this writer a section of cable that had 
been so badly shot up that it had to be replaced. 

To these first-hand accounts of unsportsmanlike or 
careless conduct I can add one of my own from last 
season’s hunting... . 

On the first day of the last half of the 1956 dove 
hunting season here in Florida, some greedy hunter, 
after being given permission to hunt on a small farm, 
killed his legal limit of birds and left them under a 
tree while he moved to another area to illegally shoot 
more. Fortunately or unfortunately, as you may care 
to regard it, both Florida Wildlife Officer Dick Bryant 
and myself chanced to pass the unknown hunter’s first 
stand and noticed the pile of dead birds alongside two 
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Always ask permission of the landowner to hunt on his property. 

identify yourself as a responsible person and let him know that you 

will live up to his prescribed conditions in return for the privilege of 
hunting. 





Many privately owned Florida forests and swamplands abound in 

game. Where friendly relations exist between hunters and land- 

owners, big game kills like this one often follow granted permission 
to hunt. 
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Highway sign maintenance workers, telephone and power line crews and farmers say that 
vandalism, such as depicted, is why hunters afield do not always get a friendly reception. 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 


unopened boxes of 12 gauge shotgun 
shells. I deliberately did my own 
hunting within easy vision distance 
of the cache, and Wildlife Officer 
Bryant also watched the scene 
through binoculars from a distant 
point. But, evidently, our interest 
had been noted, for the game-hog 
never came back to pick up his first 
limit. Meanwhile, the landowner, 
walking about to inquire of the 
hunting luck of his two score or more 
guests, saw the abandoned birds and 
readily guessed the truth. This was a 
case where one game-hog cast sus- 
picion of unsportsmanlike conduct 
on every other hunter within the 
area; many unknowingly shared a 
blame that was one man’s! From the 
landowner’s viewpoint, some shoot- 
ers have a fine way of showing their 
appreciation for granted hunting 
privileges. 

Another popular and very good 
dove hunting pasture open to public 
hunting last year, is posted this sea- 
son because last season dove hunters 
descended on the farm in droves — 
many without even asking permis- 
sion to hunt — and when the doves 
were not flying in sufficient numbers, 
shot more than thirty of the farmer’s 


chickens and all of his guinea hens. 


He told this, writer, that in addition 


to the killing.of stock, some of the 
hunters, finding no-one at home. 


when knocking at the house for a 


drink of water, even raided his refri- 
gerator! During the last half of the 
split dove season, the formerly 
friendly farmer said that shot 
showered so often about his front 
and back yards that his wife and kids 
were afraid to venture outside the 
house. ...Frankly, if you, as a land- 
owner, had suffered his experiences 
and stock losses last season, wouldn’t 
you be tacking up “No Hunting” 
signs this year? 

The loss of long-popular hunting 
areas means that hunters who once 
enjoyed access to those lands will 
have to seek their hunting elsewhere. 
Quite naturally they will seek out 
and descend en masse upon remain- 


ing areas known to still: be open to. 


hunting. Some of this property can- 
not stand the increased hunting 
pressure and, whether they want 
to or not, additional landowners will 
probably post their property against 
hunting in succeeding years. 


Another cause of diminishing 


hunting territory outside the state-.. 


managed areas is our expanding 
communities. With the influx of new 
industry and constantly increasing 
suburban populations, many fringe- 
city farm and dairy lands long used 
by Florida hunters for dove and 
quail shooting are being lost as avail- 
able hunting areas. 


_In Pinellas County, closed to tur- 


key hunting and with big game 


hunting relatively non-existent, resi- 





dent hunters depend heavily on dove 
and quail shooting for their seasonal 
sport. Since there are no established, 
state-managed public hunting areas 
for either dove or quail shooting in 
Pinellas County, resident hunters 
have to depend on the generosity and 
good fellowship of farmers and 
dairymen for access-entry privileges 
to game feeding areas. Many of 
these areas, open to public hunting 
in previous years, will be posted this 
season, for various reasons. 


To again use Pinellas County as a 
working example of a county in 
which dove hunting is rated as a 
major hunting activity, three large 
and very popular dove hunting sites 
have been sold and hopelessly lost 
to hunting since last season. One 
favorite spot, amid moss-festooned 
pines and possessing waterholes reg- 
ularly used by doves, has been made 
into a trailer park, and a dairy that 
last year was host to more than 250 
hunters during a single half day of 
legal dove hunting, is now an indus- 
trial site. The third lost tract has 
been sold and subdivided for homes. 


Mis-deeds by hunters did not bring 
these changes about; they are merely 
the result of expanding civilization 
and the industry required to support 
it. Last hunting season’s shadow of 
an already erected General Electric 
Company products’ plant on border- 
ing acreage was warning to expect 
other property changes tending to 
reduce or curtail dove hunting with- 
in the particular area. 

Various authorities are acutely 
aware of and concerned about the 
seriousness of diminishing farmland 
acreage open to hunting. R. H. Cole- 
man, associate of Henry P. Davis, 
of Remington Arms Company, says 
“the man who holds the sport of the 
hunter in the hollow of his hand is 
the landowner or farmer. It is upon 
him that the average hunter must 
depend for a place to hunt quail or 
dove, and the landowner can open 
his hospitality to all on the Golden 
Rule basis, or close his land against 
trespass as tightly as could a feudal 
lord. The answer to ‘where to hunt’ 
lies in the simple matter of making 
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triends with the farmer, and then 
living up to prescribed conditions 
of hunting and expected: sportsman- 
like conduct.” 

Seth L. Myers, noted outdoor 
writer, says that it should be the 
common objective of outdoor writers 
in Florida and other states, to de- 
termine the cause of the farmer- 
hunter problem with which we are 
confronted and then, if possible, cor- 
rect it. 

Now, I’m a hunter. In any organ- 
ized wrangle between hunters and 
landowners, I’d normally side with 
the hunters. But against such ob- 
vious examples of poor sportsman- 
ship and hunting privilege viola- 
tions as already described, ’d argue 
strongly to uphold landowner view- 
points and for their right to discrim- 
inate as to who can and cannot hunt 
on their properties. 

I am dead set against persons who 
abuse hunting privileges and wan- 
tonly damage the property of their 
unobligated hosts. On the other hand, 
I am one of those who respect grant- 
ed privileges and try to live up to 
my part of the bargain as a hunter; 
I do not feel that landowners should 
treat us conscientious sportsmen 
with gruffness born of unpleasant, 
and perhaps costly, contacts with 
less responsible hunters. Surely, 
there must be a common ground on 
which the hunter-landowner can 
meet and agree upon a code of con- 
duct and property protection that 
will give the first hunting privileges 
while protecting the latter’s property 
and personal rights. 

In August of this year, Harold 
Colee, very active and forward- 
thinking Executive Vice-president of 
the Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville, wrote me ex- 
pressing interest in my FLORIDA 
WitpuireE feature article on paid 
shooting preserves (August 1957 is- 
sue of FW), and also asking if I con- 
sidered the current number of state- 
managed public hunting areas suf- 
ficient for Florida’s hunting needs. 
I replied frankly in a lengthy letter 
that was intended to be an impartial 
resume of existing hunting condi- 
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Given guaranteed protection of their properties through insurance and controlled operation. 
some of the larger timber land owners or other lessees would probably open their lands to 
hunters. 


tions statewide and of current and 
probable future needs. 

While pointing to the excellent 
achievement record and _ current 
efforts of the Florida Game Commis- 
sion to obtain and make available 
for public hunting choice acreage 
throughout the state, I emphasized 
that the marked increase in the num- 
ber of hunters afield each year 
makes it imperative that supple- 
mentary support be given the Game 
Commission’s work, by personal and 
group effort directed towards getting 
more acreage opened to controlled 
public hunting. I called specific at- 
tention to the vast Florida forests 
and swampland areas now owned or 
leased and controlled by lumber 
companies and how this great poten- 
tial, now largely closed to public 
hunting, might possibly be added to 
the total acreage represented by 
the state-managed public hunting 
grounds. 

However, in all fairness to the 
landowners and lumber interests, I 
stated that right of access must be 
requested only with definite assur- 
ance to these principals that their 
properties be protected through 
some practical agreed upon plan of 
operation, possibly through public 
liability insurance. 

I suggested to Mr. Colee that a 
joint meeting of key sportsmen-hunt- 
ers, Game Commission officials, 
large land-tract lumber company 


owners or lessees and insurance 
underwriters, be scheduled for the 
purpose of discussing the hunting 
land access problem, for recording 
the viewpoints and experiences of 
principals and for formulation of a 
workable plan that would help ex- 
pand public hunting areas while af- 
fording landowners or lessees ade- 
quate property protection. 

As a starter plan, I suggested that 
perhaps some of the large lumber 
tracts now closed to hunting could 
be opened on a controlled-operation 
plan, whereby so many hunters, 
holding special permits or wearing 
required identification buttons, could 
hunt on a plan similar to the check- 
in and check-out system used in the 
Ocala, Eglin Field and similar con- 
trolled public hunting areas. To pro- 
tect landowners from losses result- 
ing from active hunting season fires, 
(occurring within a specified calen- 
dar period) an entry fee would be 
charged to cover the cost of public 
liability and property damage in- 
surance. 

Unlike patronage of a pay-as-you- 
use, privately owned and commer- 
cially operated game preserve, as 
described in “Put Six—Take Five,” 
the paid shooting preserve subject 
article in the August issue of FLor- 
1pA WILDLIFE, the charged fee would 
not accrue as profit to landowners or 
lessees. It would represent only the 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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ib EVERY HUNTER made a conscientious effort to kill 
cleanly and to pick up every bird that dropped, the 
daily bag limit of ducks could be raised by at least 
one and possibly more in every flyway. Based on data 
gathered by Federal, state, and private agencies, the 
annual waste of unretrieved waterfowl! is at least a 
disgraceful 25 per cent. 


An intensive study by the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service during the 1955-56 season showed that the 
unretrieved kill of ducks and geese that season totalled 
3,070,964 birds, or 21 per cent of the total national 
bag; and this included only birds knocked down with- 
in sight of the hunters. X-ray examination of wild- 
trapped birds indicate that a staggering number of 
birds fly away from the blinds and decoys carrying 
wounds that later prove fatal. In an Illinois study, 
35 per cent of nearly two thousand mallards examined 
were carrying one or more shot pellets. 


What is the cause of crippling loss? How can it be 
reduced? Two questions, simple in nature but involving 
a mighty tough factor to work with, for the one real 
controlling element is the “human being.” 

If there were perfect understanding and coordination 
between gun and man, the loss of cripples would be 
within reason. Where reason would lie is debatable, 
but it certainly shouldn’t be 25 per cent. We always 
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AN EXTRA DUCK 


By PHIL BARSKE 


The waste of unretrieved 


waterfowl is staggering. 


Corrective measures by the 


sportsman can mean increased 


bag limits 


will have some crippling in all forms of shooting — it’s 
inevitable — but as sportsmen and conservationists, we 
want to cut this loss to a minimum. Primary responsi- 
bility for waterfowl waste rests with the gunner. 

The number of waterfowl] lost can be correlated with 
the attitude and proficiency of the hunter, his equip- 
ment, and the conditions under which he shoots. Of 
these factors, the hunter’s personal attitude governs 
the number of dead and crippled waterfowl he leaves 
behind him to such an extent that other factors become 
trivial. 


In a Pennsylvania study, Randall found that novice 
hunters have a higher crippling loss than the average 
or veteran hunter, owing partly to such causes as 
shooting at out-of-range birds and using inadequate 
shot loads. The loss by the average and veteran hunter 
was reduced by more than 40% when retrievers were 
used. 


Few of us go through a season without having cause 
for self-reproach over uncovered crippled and dead 
birds. Even if we were indifferent to the humane as- 
pect, we could not ignore the fact that it is idiotic to 
allow at least one-fourth of the total annual waterfowl 
kill to be wasted! Maybe a rundown on some of the 
causes of crippling will strike a chord of self-reproach 
in us, and when the same situation arises this fall, 
possibly we will check ourselves in time to become 
a statistic reducer and a duck saver. 


Inability to judge distance — This undoubtedly is the 
greatest single cause of avoidable loss. Just why this 
occurs in gunner after gunner involves psychology 
and lack of shooting experience. The hunter who shoots 
at all out-of-range birds and occasionally bags one is 
not demonstrating skill but mere ignorance in the 
proper use of his fowling piece; the sky shooters cripple 
more ducks than all other hunters put together. A real 
sportsman waits until the bird is well within range so 
that if one is crippled a quick second or third shot 
will help erase the blunder of a partial hit. The extra 
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shot carried in many duck guns 
should be reserved to rake a cripple 
the moment it is down. 


Poor marksmanship — This hits us 
where it hurts; For ten months, old 
Betsy sits mouldering in the cabinet 
and then on the legal hour of the 
opening day we proceed to practice 
on live birds. We have just enough 
feel to get the birds in the outside 
pattern and do our damage. One 
federal official, who has observed 
gunners in the field for many years, 
said that many of the cripples of the 
first few days are caused by “good” 
gunners, but “good” gunners who 
haven’t fired since last season and 
consequently the first day out often 
becomes a “sighting-in” time that 
costs plenty of lost ducks. 


Inability to judge the range — 
Here is a matter than can become a 
real issue. Our modern shells are 
hard-hitting, but they are not radar- 
guided, nor does the man who pur- 
chases a box of long-range shells 
automatically acquire the skill that 
is needed for pointing the gun for 
that kind of shooting. A fundamental 
knowledge of the proper range and 
killing power of the shooting equip- 
ment still is basic. Even with the 
gun loaded with long-range shells, 
let’s remember that in long-range 
shooting the lead is the thing and 
that it’s mighty important to get at 
least three to five pellets of number 
six chilled shot into a duck to kill 


cleanly. Of course, that can vary 
with the size of the duck and the 
location of the pellet penetration. 
Long-range shells have made real 
contributions to good sport when 
used intelligently. The numerous de- 
vices that make a garden spray of a 
scattergun must come back to reality 
and should not imply killing at fool- 
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ish ranges. Shooting at birds that are 
out of range is the greatest single 
cause of avoidable loss. Why is this 
done? Probably because the hunter 
simply cannot judge distance. If that 
is the case, he should pace off and 
put a marker at thirty yards (con- 
sistent killing range), fifty yards 
(near maximum consistent killing 
range) and seventy yards (out of 
consistent killing range). Just as a 
man becomes intimately familiar 
with his automobile and the max- 
imum speed it will endure, so must 
he recognize that his gun also oper- 
ates within limits. 


Failure to retrieve birds — The 
causes for failure to retrieve birds 
ranges from the lack of a retrieving 
dog to just downright piggishness, in 
cases where birds are shot just for 
target practice or where a fellow is 
too lazy to exert himself to pick up 
a downed bird. Many shooters do 
not own or use dogs and must rely 
upon their own resources to retrieve. 
All is well if the bird is stone dead 
and conditions are such that either 
boots or a boat can be used to pick 
up. The gunner shooting over deep 
or tidal water without boat or dog 
to aid in retrieving is a heavy con- 
tributor to cripple loss. It takes will 
power to shove out after a downed 
bird, especially when the “limit” still 
is to be reached and there is danger 
of flaring any incoming birds. 


Laws designed to protect the birds 
may add to the cripple loss. The pres- 
ent law does not allow shooting 
from a motor-propelled boat and this 
frequently is a hardship on a gunner 
who wants to pursue a wounded 
bird. To be able to have the neces- 
sary speed to chase a wounded bird 
is an important factor in bird recov- 
ery and also, in the initiative of the 
individual to go out. This regulation 
merits further consideration and it’s 





up to us to develop the solution. The 
Atlantic Waterfowl Council at its 
May, 1956, meeting unanimously 
supported a resolution that power 
boats be allowed to retrieve cripples 
within a 200 yard radius of the shoot- 
ing position or blind. 


Failure to retrieve birds can’t be 
passed over without a few words 
about the “eatin’ ducks.” How many 
of our smaller and “inferior” ducks 
are knocked down before the legal 
limit of “good” ducks is obtained? 


Type of shooting —The various 
agencies interested in reducing crip- 
ple wastage have facts that show 
the effect of different types of shoot- 
ing on cripple loss. 

Pass shooting: The highest degree 
of shooting ability is necessary for 
successful pass shooting and, un- 
fortunately, this type of shooting at- 
tracts many of the inexperienced 
gunners and thus results in the high- 
est cripple loss. 

Decoy shooting: This is the favor- 
ite type of shooting method and is 
best suited for the average gunner. 
If a gunner is conscientious, and is 
backed by a dog, the cripple loss can 
be held quite low; again dependent 
as is all other shooting, on weather 
and water conditions. 

Jump shooting: This type of shoot- 
ing is a favorite with many gunners 
and both by the nature of the sport 
and the situations usually encoun- 
tered, cripple loss is relatively light. 

Henry Davis of the Remington 
Arms prepared a yardstick for scor- 
ing and states that a good gunner 
will score 50 per cent on pass shoot- 
ing or over tall timber and will score 
75 per cent when shooting over de- 
coys or jump shooting. 


Period of season— Most studies 
indicate that early season cripple loss 
is the most severe. We can attribute 
this peak loss to several factors; 
many of us know some secret ones 
of our own. As the season progresses, 
the vegetation becomes sparser, the 
birds are easier to find and also, 
the gunners who persist usually are 


(Continued on Page 45) 
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In its native range, the Coturnix is highly migratory. There is a ques- 


tion as to whether or not the birds will stay in the vicinity of release. 
Experimental stockings seem to indicate they will not. 


Ww MAX BAVAR, Orlando sportsman and ma- 
chinery company representative, tired of 
hearing the endless controversy for and against quail 
restocking, particularly on the improved pasture lands 
of southern Florida where lack of cover makes exis- 
tense difficult for the Bobwhite, he decided to do 
something about it personally. 

Being a man of action, he set out in search of an- 
other species of quail which might thrive in open 
country where cover is sparse. The bird he eventually 
located, and which seemed to more than fit his specifi- 
cations, was the Japanese quail, or Coturnix coturnix 
japonica. 

Max and another Orlando man, R. C. Boyles, whom 
he had interested in the project, leased 4,000 acres of 
pasture near Lake Kissimmee. They took 38-year-old 
Horston Clemons, a native of that area, into the part- 
nership to help care for the breeding stock they were 
planning to buy, and built rough pens inside a flying 
cage to house them. 

Stan Lawhorn, owner and operator of the Haines 
City Pharmacy, became an unofficial fourth partner 
through his interest in the objectives of the project, 
and has contributed his help in every way possible. 

When everything was ready Max went to a game 
farm in Alabama which was carrying on its own ex- 
periments with the new quail, and purchased three 
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COTURNIX 


boom or bust? 


By JULIUS STURM 





pairs of birds which he brought back to the private 
Lake Kissimmee preserve. 

Now, some five months later, no clear-cut results 
are apparent because none of the birds have yet been 
released on the open land, but Max and his co-workers 
have learned much that has given them cause for ela- 
tion, and which holds out the promise that the birds 
will thrive in South Florida as well as they have in 
other parts of the world. 

The Japanese Quail derives its name from the fact 
that these birds have been domesticated in Japan for 
centuries and the eggs used instead of chicken eggs. 
However, it has a number of nicknames, such as 
Stubble Quail, Asiatic Quail, Japanese Grey Quail, 
Japanese Migratory Quail, Japanese King Quail, or 
simply King Quail, Common Quail or Eastern Com- 
mon Quail, and Red-Throated Quail. 

It is smaller than its more famous cousin, but lays 
an enormous egg---what would be large for even a 
Bobwhite---11.2 grams as against 10 grams for the 
Bobwhite. The operator of the Alabama game farm 
claims that birds there have started laying regularly 
at forty-six to fifty days (which is about average) and 
that one hen laid its first egg when she was 37 days 
old! 

The eggs are not all the same, having spots ranging 
from blue to dark brown. 

At the Kissimmee preserve the breeding stock was 
laying and produced seven eggs after arrival from 
Alabama, but the laying stopped completely for nearly 
a month. Thinking that the change of environment 
may have produced an infection of some sort, the ex- 
perimenters gave their charges liberal daily doses of 
aureomycin. Since that time the hens have been laying 
at the phenominal average rate of eleven eggs every 
ten days! 

To increase the egg production, poults are removed 
from the hens when they are two to three weeks old, 
and placed under bantam chickens which make ideal 
foster mothers. The “Jap” hens then return quickly to 
their laying. 

The quartet has much to learn about their project, 
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and Max admits that what they had visualized at the 
beginning, when they first began considering this 
species, was a virtual game bird “egg factory.” They 
are just feeling their way along, and have had numer- 
ous problems to overcome. 

Probably the most serious was the low rate of hatch- 
ability among the eggs—only about 40%. As the 
breeding stock gets older, however, the rate rises until 
it reaches about 60%. This rate seems to be roughly in 
line with results obtained in other experiments (60- 
70%), and about half of the unhatched eggs may re- 
main so because of the failure on the part of chicks 
to pip their shells. 

There is a fine point of difference between whether 
fertile eggs did not hatch (hatchability) or the eggs 
were infertile (fertility). In any event, only about 
40% of the eggs hatched. 

An Orlando doctor, who has been having eggs ship- 
ped in from out of the state, is reported to be hatching 
72%, but this high rate may be because those he re- 
ceives have been hand-selected. 

When living in the open, the “Jap’s” diet consists 
of about half and half insects and grass seed. It is re- 
ported that at one time in Australia the farmers peti- 
tioned the government for their full protection be- 
cause they were so helpful in controlling insects. 

However, in the breeding cages, the group has fed 
their stock 5-weight game bird grain and game bird 
laying mash, to which has been added a liberal ration 
of finely ground oyster shell. This, they felt, was nec- 
essary because the shells at first were soft. They’re 
now as firm as they should be, but mysterious pin 
holes in the ends of the shells appear with alarming 
frequency. 

The mature hen, who is boss in the cage, is light 
brown under the chin. The rooster is a little darker. 
In general appearance, they both resemble the mead- 
ow lark, except that the tail is not as long as the lark’s, 
nor are the feathers as thick as those of the Bobwhite. 
The meat closely resembles the dark meat of a chicken 
---and very delicious! 

“Japs” do not roost together in covies like the Bob- 
white, nor are they monogamous. The breeding stock 
has been caged in pairs, with the roosters rotated fre- 
quently. The cages are two feet high, two feet wide, 
and five feet long. There are several of these breeding 
cages inside a flying cage 20 by 30 by 6 feet high. The 
latter is ready, but has not as yet been used. 

When surprised these birds assume a position with 
the head down and the tail up. Whether this is a take- 
off position is not yet clear. 

Several attempts to cross-breed the “Jap” with the 
Bobwhite have been entirely unsuccessful. 

Max Bavar and his co-workers have definite plans 
for the future. This fall several pairs of young birds 
will be released to see how the dogs react to them, 
but there will be no shooting. Max wants to see wheth- 
er their reputed habit of settling within a couple 
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Nest of Coturnix quail. It has been claimed that pen raised birds 

have started laying regularly at forty-six to fifty days of age. One 

hen was reported to have laid her first egg when she was 37 days 
old. 


hundred yards from the point where they are flushed 
is accurate. 

Reportedly the “Jap” likes open country where lack 
of cover makes existence all but impossible for the 
Bobwhite. Future observations will determine wheth- 
er advance information on this feature is also reliable. 

But the big question mark in the whole experiment 
is whether the Coturnix will stay in the immediate 
area after it is released. On its native range this bird 
is known to be highly migratory. From Europe, for 
instance, flocks have flown into Africa during the cold 
months, to return again in the spring, crossing the vast 
expanse of the Mediterranean Sea. Could Florida 
sportsmen, then, expect the “Jap” to leave the state 
at the first tinge of cold weather, flying to Cuba or 
perhaps Yucatan? And what if the birds should not 
return to their natal ground in the spring? Upon this 
factor could depend the success of the entire venture. 

That the Coturnix has a tendency to remain scat- 
tered on its summer range was observed in a recent 
series of tests by the Missouri Conservation Com- 
mission, as reported in the May, 1957, issue of Modern 
Game Breeding. A year ago Missouri released 3,500 
banded, mature Japanese quail on a number of sites 
in the northern part of that state. To check their move- 
ment they were placed on the open game list for the 
duration of the regular quail season. From the bands 
returned a number of interesting facts became appar- 
ent which threw light on the migratory habits of this 


species. 
(Continued on Page 44) 
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Years of trial and error have taught Canyonhead McGee to listen 
with bated breath and keep his big mouth shut at the same time. No 
easy trick to learn... 





Above: Ivan, the wily buck, submerges his antlers in twigs to await 
developments. 


Right: Seeking signs of Ivan, Canyonhead reasons the buck must 
surely lie at the end of the trail. 
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THE DEER 
STALKER 


By ERIC WAHLEEN 


VERY AUTUMN thousands of deer seekers take to 
the woods, where thousands of deer are prepared 
to elude their pursuers with amazing persistence. 

Circling and hiding, tracking and back tracking, each 
seeks to outwit the other. Picking out the peculiarities 
of his foe, playing on his weaknesses, the game of hide- 
and-seek goes on until one or the other comes to his 
wits end. 

Against a canopy of beautiful scenery, an endless 
succession of ridges and gullies break up the monotony 
of the prolonged pursuit where beginners and old- 
timers stalk with a single-minded purpose—to end up 
with something other than empty-handed exercise. 

Ah, the tales that come out of the tangled woods. 
Stories of mighty hunters relentlessly following their 
prey through thicket and thin air. Of huge bucks loom- 
ing mysteriously in the moonlight— 

To this collection we add the odyssey of Canyonhead 
McGee and Ivan, the stubborn-headed deer- - - - - 








Canyonhead McGee returns to his favorite ridge year after year Tricky Ivan backtracks to keep tab—He doesn’t trust Canyon- 
a game of hide-and-seek with Ivan. head... 


Give up, McGee??—Ivan becomes overconfident after several sea- the saga of Ivan and McGee—no shadow shall mar their 
sons of the game. path in the hereafter. 
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Daily bag limit, 10 gray, 2 fox; no 
season’s bag limit. 

Ist District: November 16 
through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


2nd_ District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open December 25 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 





Species Open Season Daily Bag Possession day closed at all other times. 
RAIL (marsh Sept. 20 thru Nov. 24 15 30 3rd_ District: November 16 
hen) and through February 2. Hunting per- 
GALLINULE : Sora rail-25 25 mitted every day. 
WOODCOCK Dec. 12 thru Jan 20 4 8 ath. Districts. November 16 
Pa GE ie Ss LS EE ES Re SEG ee ar ee through February 2. Hunting per- 
DOVE *October 5 thru Nov. 1 and mitted every day. 
Nov. 28 thru Dec. 29 10 10 5th District: November 16 
SNIPE Dao“ 14 thearden 12 8 8 through February 2. First 6 days 


open. December 25 through Jan- 


DUCK Nov. 23 thru Jan. 15 4** S** uary 2 open, Monday, Tuesday, and 
ete a Te ee Ae ae Le a dey closed. .aball other-times: 
GEESE Nov. 23 thru Jan. 15 2 4 


COOT Nov. 23 thru Jan. 15 10 10 


—_———_—- 


*That part of Franklin Co. (Third District) east of State Road 30 and a 
line extending from the point where State Road 30 turns west to the water 
line and including all of Alligator Point shall be closed to the taking of 
doves during the Oct. 5 thru Nov. 1 portion of the dove season. 


**Wood ducks and mergansers: Daily bag limit may not include more than 
one wood duck; possession limit not more than two wood ducks. Daily bag 
and possession limits may not include more than one hooded merganser. 
In addition to the limits on other ducks, the daily bag limit on American 
and red-breasted mergansers is five, possession limit 10, singly or in the Daily bag limit 10, no season’s bag 
aggregate of both kinds. limit. 


Ist District: November 16 

Shooting hours—One half hour before sunrise to sunset EXCEPT dove through February 2. Hunting per- 
which may be taken only from 12 noon until sunset. mitted every day. 

2nd District: November 16 


Hunting for migratory birds allowed every day during the open season through February 2. First 6 days 
in all districts. open, December 25 through Jan- 
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HUNTING 


uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. 


3rd_ District: November 16 
through February 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


5th District: November 16 
through February 2. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday, closed at all other times. 


“yyy lle é 





Deer must have at least one antler 
measuring 5 inches in length. 

Daily bag limit, 1; season bag 
limit, 2. 

Ist District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Counties of Har- 
dee, Manatee, Sarasota, Pinellas, 
DeSoto, Polk (south of State Road 
60), and Hillsborough (south of U.S. 
Highway 92) closed. 


2nd District: November 16 
through January 2. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. 
SPECIAL SEASON in counties of 
Gilchrist, Clay, Alachua, Bradford, 
Union, and that part of Baker, Nas- 
sau, and Columbia south of U.S. 
Highway 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City and that part of Columbia 
and Suwannee south and east of 
State Road 247 from Lake City to 
the Suwannee River, November 16 
through December 8; First 6 days 
open, Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. That por- 
tion of Columbia south of State 
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SEASON 


Road 18 and east of U.S. Highway 
441 closed. 


3srd_ District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Okaloosa and 
Walton Counties open November 16 
through December 2 and December 
19 through January 2. Washington 
County and Holmes County closed. 
Escambia and Santa Rosa Counties 
closed except within Eglin Field and 
Blackwater Management areas. 


4th District: November 16 
through January 2. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. Monroe County 
closed to hunting of Key Deer. 


5th District: November 16 
through January 2. First 6 days 
open, December 25 through January 
2 open. Monday, Tuesday, and Fri- 
day closed at all other times. 


TURKEY 





Daily bag limit, 2; season bag lim- 
it 3. 

Ist District: Open November 16 
through January 19 except Counties 
of Hardee, Manatee, Sarasota, De- 


Soto, Polk (south of State Road 60) 
and Hillsborough (south of USS. 
Highway 92) where the open season 
will extend from November 16 
through November 21. Pinellas 
County closed. 


2nd District: November 16 
through January 19. First 6 days 
open; December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open; Monday, Tuesday, and 
Friday closed at all other times. Ex- 
cept Counties of Clay, Alachua, 
Bradford, Union, that part of Baker, 
Nassau and Columbia south of U.S. 
Highway 90 from Jacksonville to 
Lake City and that part of Colum- 
bia and Suwannee south and east of 
State Road 247 from Lake City to 
the Suwannee River, November 16 
through December 8. First 6 days 
open, Monday, Tuesday, and Friday 
closed at all other times. 

SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON, March 29 
through April 6—% hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. That portion of 
Columbia south of State Road 18 
and east of U.S. Highway 441 closed 
at all times. 


3rd_‘District: November 16 
through January 19. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 

SPECIAL GOBBLER SEASON, March 29 
through April 6—% hour before 
sunrise to 12 noon. 


4th District: November 16 
through January 19. Hunting per- 
mitted every day. 


5th District: November 16 
through January 19. First 6 days 
open. December 25 through Jan- 
uary 2 open. Monday, Tuesday and 
Friday closed at all other times. @ 





GENERAL REGULATIONS 


All dates shown are inclusive. Opening day, closing day, Thanksgiving 
Day, Christmas Day, and New Year’s Day are open to hunting. Should any 
one of the above holidays fall on a Sunday, the Monday following such 


holiday will be open to hunting. 


Bow and arrow are permitted for taking of game animals and game birds. 
Cross bows are not legal for taking game. 


Shotguns must be limited to 3-shell capacity 


combined) . 


(magazine and chamber 


Sale of native game prohibited. No open season on doe deer, fawn deer, 
spotted or Axis deer, buck deer with antlers of less than 5 inches in length, 
cub bear, snow goose, swan, and non-game birds. 

Unprotected are English sparrow, great horned owl, crow, jackdaw, buzzard, 
weasel, skunk, flying squirrel, opossum, red and gray fox, bobcat, raccoon. 
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“In color they are almost black. The circumference of the beams at the bases is eight inches 


(an American record, I believe). The beading is the heaviest I have ever seen. 


This great 


rack has an indefinable ruggedness and majesty, taking one back in imagination to pioneer 


days.” 


THE BUCK 
at the 
SECRET CROSSING 


By ARCHIBALD RUTLEDGE 


| MY CAROLINA PLANTATION 
there are many standard deer- 
crossings. These do not differ from 
those in any other state, however dif- 
ferent the topography of the land 
may be. Once I asked an old back- 
woodsman how it was that deer per- 
sisted in running these same cross- 
ings or stands, year after year. 
“Why,” he answered, “that’s easy. 
He wants to get from here to yon, 
and he knows the best way.” 

I have a record of a good many 
deer-crossings, the history of which 
goes back to the time when this na- 
tion was still an English colony. 

Wherever a man hunts the white- 
tail deer, I believe he will find that 
this splendid animal’s crossings are 
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of two kinds: deer crossings, and 
those preferred by bucks. These 
latter stands are usually secret and 
unexpected, although a buck may 
sometimes fool a hunter by coming 
straight at him, so to speak. This 
always makes a difficult and discon- 
certing shot. I believe that the two 
hardest shots at any deer are the 
head-on shot and the straightaway 
one. 

As a rule, however, a buck circles 
in a drive; and if he comes out at all, 
he “sidles” out. I once had a grand 
old stag (his horns spreading 26 
inches hang above me as I write) 
pass me on a wide arc; he then 
skulked around in a dense cornfield. 
Beyond the field is a road, and be- 


yond that a huge stretch of wild- 
woods. His natural run would have 
been straight over the road, and 
then into that dense forest. But no; 
he kept on circling back toward me. 
I believe I knew what that wise old 
boy had in mind: he was doubling 
back in order to cross the river. But 
I intercepted him on a typical buck 
stand. A stander on the road would 
have been on an obvious crossing. 
But no wary buck would do any- 
thing so lacking in craft as to run 
that way. 

Before telling about the buck that 
is really the theme of this piece, a 
word about deer and roads will not 
be out of place. In the shadowy 
hours of twilight and early dawn, as 
well as in the deep of night, deer 
love to loaf along old roads. It has 
been my experience that in the dark- 
ness, deer, and bucks especially, pre- 
fer to roam in open places. In the 
case of the buck, perhaps it is on ac- 
count of his horns. Incidentally, I 
once knew a Negro who ran down 
a buck that had been only slightly 
wounded. But he carried a tremen- 
dous rack, although he was but a 
medium-sized deer. The Negro seem- 
ed to think that the weight of the 
antlers wore the buck down. Such a 
supposition is by no means un- 
reasonable. 

It was in that very same drive 
that this other thing happened. I 
knew of a secret buck crossing in 
this wild stretch of country. I doubt 
if any one else knew of it, although 
years ago it used to be a favorite 
of one of my sons,—a boy I lost in 
World War II. For reasons that you 
can understand, I had not cared, for 
a long time, to go there. 

But shortly before Christmas in 
1956, I put my eldest son on this 
crossing. As he had not killed a buck 
in two years, I was very eager to 
have him shoot. He is a good deer- 
hunter; and as I placed him on the 
crossing, he looked about rather 
skeptically. 

“Has a deer ever run here since 
the Revolution?” he asked. 

“Wait and see,” I told him. 

In my country, which is only about 
seven miles from the ocean, we have 
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no real hills; but here and there are 
elevations of considerable height. It 
was at the top of one of these that 
I posted my son. He looked so very 
dubious about the place that I was 
not at all sure that he would stay 
there. There were a lot of other 
crossings covering the head of that 
drive; he knew them; and I knew he 
might elect to change his stand. 

“Hold this place, son,” I said as 
I turned to leave him. “Try it this 
once, and see what happens.” 

I then went to cover another 
crossing, far,down in a swamp, and 
about 300 yards away. 

The place where I left my son was 
at the juncture of an old road and 
an old bank,—both permanent fea- 
tures of the landscape. Every deer- 
hunter should realize that deer know 
the forest better than he does; and, 
unless pressed too hard, will steer 
their course by big trees, by tar- 
kilns, by charcoal hearths, by ancient 
animal trails, even by huge rocks 
that have marked certain locations 
from time immemorial. I know a 
famous crossing called The Saddle 
Oak. It is an ancient post oak with 
a deep crook in it near the ground. 
This does make it resemble the seat 
of a saddle, with the whole tree for 
a pommel. 

To this tree, unlike any of the 
thousands of others surrounding it, 
countless generations of deer have 
run. As it is to one side of the 
famous Turkey Roost Drive, it is a 
favorite buck stand. I believe that, 
over the years, I have killed seven 
bucks at that one crossing. In my 
long and misspent life I have killed 
283 bucks; but it must be remem- 
bered that in my early life there 
ware no bag limits, and also that, to 
this day, my state of South Carolina 
allows each hunter five bucks a 
season. 

Before my son’s stand was a rather 
steep declivity, densely overgrown 
with bushes, growing taller at the 
bottom than the top. Yet in this low 
thicket a deer could hardly be seen 
before he was within gunshot. As he 
mounted the hill toward the old 
road, he would have to break cover. 

This crossing might seem a difficult 
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Photo by Bill Hansen 


Every whitetail hunter should realize that deer know the forest better than he does. Unless 
too hard pressed, deer will use the same crossing time after time. On the author's Carolina 
plantation many deer-crossings have been used since Colonial times. 


one to handle; any one is if you 
don’t know how. I had advised my 
son to stand on top of the old bank, 
to the right of the deer’s run, that 
would afford him a left-hand shot. 
In his case, however, that advantage 
would not matter, as he shoots 
equally well from either shoulder. 
But at any crossing anywhere, the 
hunter should be slightly elevated, 
so that he can see what’s going on, 
and what may be coming his way. 
A buck is liable to pass a man who 
stands in a depression. 

The morning was warm and still; 
and I know not that stillness may 
not be, anywhere, the greatest ad- 
vantage a deer-hunter can have. On 
a windy day game is skittish, and 
hunters are skittish. There is so 
great a tumult of sound that the 
sounds a deer makes cannot be de- 
tected or distinguished. But if it is 
still, the hunter is privileged to use 
both his eyes and his ears. As far 
as I am concerned, while hunting, I 
ean take cold, rain, snow; but wind 
drives me crazy. I’d rather stay at 
home. When the woods are quiet, a 
man can hear, and understand what 
he hears; he can see,—not only a 
buck, but any movement in the 
woods that might be significant. This 


particular morning was made for 
deer-hunting. In addition to my eld- 
est son and namesake I had my 
youngest son, now a lawyer in Mary- 
land, and one of my grandsons, aged 
12. As a rule I have many friends 
hunting with me, but for some rea- 
son, on this particular morning, this 
was a family affair. 

The drivers went back almost a 
mile to the big Santee River, faced 
about, and then came back toward 
us, whooping, yelling, and beating 
clubs against trees. For the first 
half-hour, there was nothing in their 
approach to indicate that they had 
started anything. Yet we were driv- 
ing a long deserted plantation, little 
hunted, and perfect deer country. 

For some reason unknown to me, 
deer-hunters who do not live in the 
South regard, as a rule, with some 
scorn, our use of the shotgun and the 
hound. Yet this is according to the 
ancient English and European cus- 
tom. It is far more exciting than or- 
dinary stalking, and it is far safer. 
For example, year after year passes 
without a single hunting accident. I 
have hunted deer with a rifle in the 
snowy mountains of West Virginia, 
Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsyl- 

(Continued on Next Page) 
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vania. Frankly, I didn’t like it. Aside 
from the bitter cold, I did not care 
for the multitudinous hunters, the 
constant whine of high-powered 
rifles, and the way in which every 
one—men, women, and children— 
took to the woods. Nor did I like the 
way that four hunters tried to take 
from me a buck I had killed. I do 
not believe that unsportsmanship of 
that nature would ever happen in the 
South. Of course, I know many good 
hunters in the North; but hunters 
there know as well as I do that if 
they kill bucks or turkeys in the 
wilds, they may be highjacked. 

There is an ancient fraternity 
among woodsmen—almost a sacred 
kind of bond between brothers, that 
should forever prevent disgraceful 
performances of this kind. 

I have mentioned a buck’s circling 
me on a wide arc. Though he was far 
out of sight and hearing, I could tell 
approximately where he was by the 
position of my two hounds, Jeff and 
Southwind. Of course, it is to be 
remembered that since a deer is us- 
ually several hundred yards ahead 
of the following hounds, sometimes 
as much as half a mile, the exact 
position of a deer cannot be told with 
certainty. For example, the dogs 
may be running southward full 
speed, heading away from you; and 
before they have made the turn that 
would tell you what is happening, 
the buck, having doubled, may be 
right beside you. In hunting deer 
with friends who are amateurs at 
the sport, I have the hardest time 
convincing them that, while it is well 
to listen to the hounds, the deer is 
not where they are. While they are 
full cry beyond a deep swamp, or 
along some airy pine ridge, the buck 
may be literally in the stander’s lap. 
With or without hounds, it is aston- 
ishing how many bucks get by 
watchers on crossings without even 
being seen. And all of us must pay 
tribute to a buck for being able to 
leave his bed and to steal along so 
like a shadow or a wraith that not 
infrequently he is neither seen nor 
heard, even though he may pass 
within easy gunshot of the stander. 
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On the other hand, I have had a 
doe or a yearling nearly scare me 
to death by exploding out of 
a thicket. Delicacy of maneuver 
is supposed to be a feminine trait; 
but when it comes to the whitetail 
deer, the buck has the quality to a 
supreme degree. 

If I have made a little digression in 
my story, I did not stray far; for it’s 
all about deer-hunting. 

About a half-mile from where my 
son and I were standing, guarding 
our crossings, I heard Jeff trailing. 
I may be wrong, but I have always 
felt that, given the option of trailing 
a buck or a doe, he would always 
choose the buck. I once had a hound 
that would never run anything but 
a buck. The scent of buck and doe 
are, of course, different; in fact, I 
believe that every individual deer 
has its own aura. How else does one 
particular deer find another particu- 
lar deer? Any good woodsman 
knows that this is done. And any hu- 
man being should know that he has 
an aura of his own. 

My hound, old Jeff, if he should 
come on the tracks of a brontosaurus, 
imbedded in mud, that turned to 
rock about two million years ago, 
will not take the trail; but if an old 
buck walked anywhere around dur- 
ing the last eight or ten hours, es- 
pecially if conditions for trailing 
were good, he would take notice at 
once; and as he advanced, and the 
trail naturally got warmer, he would 
tell the world, and especially me, 
that an old stag had been wandering 
around that vicinity. 

There are few things in nature so 
fascinating and mysterious as the 
sorcery of the trailing hound. My 
long observation leads me to the con- 
viction that no dog of any kind pays 
any attention to any track. The 
scent is the whole thing. A white- 
tailed deer, of course, leaves two 
scents; that laid on the ground by the 
strong glands between the hoofs; the 
other is deposited on the bushes by 
the glands inside the back knees. 
These latter glands are surrounded 
by heavy projecting tufts of hair; 
and I have often thought that these 
bunches of hair were for the purpose 


of transferring the scent from the 
glands to the bushes which the deer 
brushed through in passing. It might 
be thought that a hound will run 
directly after a deer, literally fol- 
lowing his track; but as a deer is 
often a long way ahead of a dog, as 
much as a quarter, or even a half 
a mile, the following hound will often 
run wide of the exact direction the 
deer has taken. The dog, running by 
scent, picks it up in the wind; and 
by the time, say, he reaches a road, 
the scent will have drifted far to the 
right or left. I have known a good 
hound, in full ery, to cross a road a 
full hundred yards from where the 
deer had passed. 

It has always seemed to me that 
the glands inside a deer’s back knees 
are stronger than those of his hoofs. 
A really good hound “works on the 
bushes,” as we say, as if he knew 
where the strong scent was to be 
found. 

In the country before my son and 
me the brush was so dense that we 
could not see the hounds. But they 
were coming fast for us—Jeff and 
Thunderbird, Music and Southwind. 
Of course, conditions nearly always 
differ; but as a rule a deer travels a 
long way ahead of hounds; and you 
can rarely tell where a deer is by 
listening to the hounds. They may be 
a half mile back, and off to your 
right, whereas your buck may be 
passing you on your left, within easy 
range. As few big game animals 
move as noiselessly as a buck (and 
he can make his way through the 
densest brush with hardly a sound), 
a stander has to be constantly silent 
and alert. 

I was standing on an old wild bank, 
which afforded me a little elevation. 
My son was above me, and to my 
left. 

Suddenly in the thicket of young 
water oaks in front of me I heard a 
deer crack the brush; but it was so 
thick that I caught no glimpse of 
him. Almost immediately thereafter, 
however, I heard my son shoot twice. 

The hounds swept by me on the 
trail, passed my son, and kept on 
going. I didn’t like that so well, es- 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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Name 


Nelson M. Blount 
Herman Long 
David G. Hortin 


Malcolm D. McKinnon 


J.A. Free 
Francis Bushnell 
Ray E. Hansel 
Robert R. Bush 





Home Address 


Tallahassee 
Lacoochee 
St. Petersburg 


Tampa 
Leesburg 
DeLand 


Kissimmee 
St. Petersburg 


AS this season the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission is giving recognition to those hunters 
who bag trophy bucks in the state. The bagging of a 
buck weighing 130 pounds or more dressed weight, 
qualifies the hunter for membership in the club. Cer- 
tificates of membership and a colorful shoulder patch 
for hunting jacket or shirt will be given by the Com- 
mission to those who qualify. 

Application forms for club membership must be for- 
warded to the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee, within ten days after the buck is 
killed. 

The weight must be certified by a wildlife officer, 
checking station operator, game technician, county 
judge, or notary public. The deer must have been 
taken in accordance with state game regulations. No 
buck of less than 130 pounds dressed weight (approxi- 
mately 156 lbs. live weight or dressed weight plus 20%) 
will be eligible for registration. Any buck, of the mini- 
mum weight or over, taken anywhere in the state by 
either resident or non-resident hunter will qualify. 

The following hunters registered trophy bucks with 
the Game Management Division last year: 


Location of Kill Date 
Apalachicola Natnl. Forest Jan. 4, 1957 
Richloam Mgt. Area Dec. T1956 
Leon-Wakulla Area Nov. 20, 1956 
Liberty Mgt. Area Nov. 26, 1956 
Ocala Natnl. Forest Dec. 12, 1956 
Volusia County Afolg Wie Tee tee 
Jan: tO; 1957 


e. of Holopaw, Osceola Co. 
Ocala Natnl. Forest Nov. 21, 1956 


William E. Hayes Shady Grove Aucilla Mgt. Area yan. 13, A 95d 
Leroy Bryant New Smyrna Beach Farmton Mgt. Area Nov. 21, 1956 
Adnette McClellan Okeechobee Liberty Mgt. Area Dec. 26, 1956 
lra Girvin DeLand Tomoka Mgt. Area Nov. 29, 1956 
Tommy Davis Madison Aucilla Mgt. Area A kot Vee Wi fhe 0 
B. T. McClellan Frink Liberty Mgt. Area Dec. 22, 1956 
William C. Bellamy Tampa Croom Mgt. Area Nov. 20, 1956 
Paul H. Ramsey Orlando Tomoka Mgt. Area Dec. 16, 1956 
Dick E. Reynolds Mt. Dora Ocala Natnl. Forest Dec. 6, 1956 
W. Roy Prentis Kissimmee Ocala Natnl. Forest Nov. 20, 1956 
W. D. McCullough New Smyrna Beach Farmton Mgt. Area Nov. 21, 1956 
B. H. Denney Sanford Farmton Mat. Area Nov. 24, 1956 
A. Harvey Gould Titusville Farmton Mgt. Area Nov. 24, 1956 
Richard M. Feasel DeLand Tomoka Mgt. Area Nov. 25, 1956 
R. D. Rembert Cocoa Farmton Mgt. Area Nov. 25, 1956 
H. E. South Ft. Myers Richloam Mgt. Area Nov. 25, 1956 
Edward B. Brannan Foley Taylor County Noy. 28, 1956 
David Eckells New Smyrna Beach Farmton Mgt. Area Dec. 13, 1956 
Hugh Carlton Sanford Farmton Mgt. Area Dec. 30, 1956 
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STRANGE 
TRAVELERS 


By ROSS PHARES 





F YOU UNDERSTAND the movements of an animal you 

know its most revealing secret. No characteristic 
makes an animal more deadly, beneficial, or interest- 
ing. To the sportsman nothing renders it more chal- 
lenging than its stealth and fleetness. 

Means of travel are as ingenious as they are endless. 
Mammals not only walk the earth, they dig through 
it, fly above it, and live in water like fish. Some birds 
can’t get higher off the ground than we can; others 
swim, or propel themselves through water like sub- 
marines. And fish fly, walk, dig under the ground, and 
climb trees. 

The water shrew has accomplished the “miracle” of 
walking on water. It floats without effort, because its 
thick, soft fur entraps a layer of air bubbles that rend- 
ers it extremely buoyant. But in as much as running 
is faster than swimming, when it really wants to get 
up and go it takes to its feet and runs across the 
water—a startling unbelievable sight to behold. This 
water-walker apparently is supported by surface ten- 
sion, aided by the hairy fringes on its hind feet which 
trap air bubbles. 

The snake is traditionally cursed as a traveler. But 
this limbless creature has overcome its handicaps in 
fantastic ways. Some snakes literally walk on more 
than 600 legs, the ribs serving as walking limbs; the 
free ends are attached to the large belly scales by small 
muscles which are used to pull the animal along. Lack 
of weight, or toes to dig in, to produce traction, and the 
“step” being minute, the animal must have a rough 
terrain or it stalls. On glass or smooth ground surface 
it is helpless. 

Speed of some runners gives the impression that 
their short “legs” make up the difference with numbers 
and with the speed with which they “pick them up and 
put them down.” Their speed under the circumstances 
is remarkable, but not as effective as some easily 
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frightened people think. Top speed of the average 
snake is around four or five miles per hour. And al- 
most anyone can outrun the fastest snake—if indeed 
that should ever be necessary. It is doubtful that any 
snake ever chases a person for malicious purposes. 

Nature’s effort at “being fair” is a marvelous system 
of bartering handicaps for compensations. The great 
compensation for the snake on its journey is stealth. 
No footsteps gives its position away, and its low “stat- 
ure” renders it difficult to see. 

But the huge as well as the small have their travel- 
ing gifts. The ponderous, antlered moose slips through 
the woods without making a sound, its head held back 
with such dexterity its antlers do not scratch a single 
low-hanging branch. 

Nothing that nature has built is too high or steep or 
slippery for some adventurous traveler to scale. The 
rock-badger loks much like a rabbit, but it goes places 
a rabbit could never think of. Muscles in its feet con- 
tract in such a manner as to convert the soles into 
sucker, enabling the animal to walk straight up the 
perpendicular face of a cliff. 

Tree-frogs and some lizards not only have suction 
pads enabling them to stick to smooth surfaces such 
as a sheet of glass, but the undersides of their bodies 
secrete an adhesive enabling them to “glue” themselves 
to their perpendicular “roads” while they rest from 
their journeys. 

To look at the awkward, armored armadillo you 
wouldn’t expect him to be a swimmer. In the true 
sense he isn’t. Nevertheless he refuses to be water- 
bound. Upon approaching a sizable stream he desires 
to cross, he swallows air. The ingested air inflates the 
intestines so that the animal propels itself bouyed up 
by its internal “waterwings.” In crossing narrow 
streams the animal walks along the bottom under 
water. Is it possible that he gulps air, and then is able 
to “burp” it to serve his respitory needs. for a short 
time? Either he can, or he’s able to hold his breath an 
unusually long time. Obviously he is capable of hold- 
ing quite a quantity of air and still stay under water; 
because on long “navigations” he submerges with only 
his long snout held above the surface like a periscope. 

The stocky porcupine is as clumsy and awkward as 
the armadillo. But unlike the armadillo it carries per- 
manent waterwings, hundreds of minute ones, in the 
form of air-filled quills. A porcupine probably couldn’t 
sink if it wanted to. 

Some mammals have traveled so long in water they 
are more at home there than on land. A beaver can 
swim half a mile under water, and stay down as long 
as seventeen minnutes. Not only have the hind feet 
become webbed for paddling, other traveling adjust- 
ments have developed. Ears and nostrils possess valves 
that close automatically when the animal submerges 
and open again when it surfaces. 

The whale has traveled the briny deep so long it 
can not move on land. It’s ironic that this air-breather 
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dies when it comes out of salt water. It’s huge bulk 
has been supported so long without legs—entirely by 
water—it is thought that its enormous weight collapses 
its lungs and other vital organs. It propells itself by 
an up-and-down oscillation of the body and tail, unlike 
that of fish which move sideways. Thus it becomes 
helpless in relatively shallow water. 

Some species of mammals, fish, and reptiles have 
taken to the air. The bat is the best known flying 
mammal. Equipped with “radar” it flies with sensa- 
tional speed and maneuverability. Of the many so- 
called “flying” mammals only the bat lifts and propells 
its body by its wings. The others merely glide. But 
they are a fantastic variety. 7 

The best known of this group is the flying squirrel, 
another example of nature’s compensation barters. It 
is one of the few mammals that cannot swim. But it’s 
perhaps the best glider in the business. This squirrel 
is an aeronautical engineer as well as a pilot. Before 
sailing from a high point it makes visual measurements 
of the “flight” ahead by leaning first one way and then 
another, seemingly computing the distance to the land- 
ing by geometric triangulation. If it is startled and 
takes off without benefit of range-finding, it may have 
a most unhappy landing—in water (which means 
drowning) or an undesirable place on the ground. Once 
this glider computes distance and charts a course, it 
prepares for the take-off by gathering its small feet 
together and springing into the air. In a flash it 
spreads the legs at right angles to the body, stretching 
the folds of skin between the legs, and sails off. The 
feathery, horizontally flat tail serves as a rudder, help- 
ing to guide it past limbs and tree trunks. The tail 
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serves also as a landing flap. Held straight out on the 
take-off it is flipped upward to break speed just before 
landing. The squirrel has maneuverable advantages 
over mechanical gliders, and even birds. It can vary 
the slack in both “wings,” thus changing their effective 
shape and size. 

There are also phalangers and lemurs that fly, much 
in the manner of the flying squirrel. Certain species of 
frogs by virtue of enormously webbed feet skim 
through the air. And a lizard, the flying dragon, equip- 
ped with membranes glides from tree to tree. And 
there are stories of a jungle snake that can spread its 
body out so thinly it sails out of trees. Its descent 
is comparatively rapid. But according to the accounts, 
it is able to take to the air safely, presumably to escape 
its enemies. 

Actually, many birds, particularly eagles and buz- 
zards, do more gliding than flying. Literally without 
effort they float on air currents for long distances, and 
thus may be lifted to great heights. Birds do not al- 
ways take the shortest route home. The shortest way 
may not always be the most economical in energy. 
They frequently follow air currents, and let the ele- 
ments foot much of the fuel bill. 

It is the endurance of birds that is the most astound- 
ing. Some travel day after day for thousands of miles 
on migrations. Even the tiny humming birds fly 
hundreds of miles supposedly without stopping. Swifts 
rarely light between dawn and darkness. They take 
food, water, and nesting material on the wing in full 
flight. 

Many conventional fliers take to the deep like sub- 


(Continued on Page 46) 
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‘Wounded by fire-hunters, this doe died of her wounds in Lofton’'s 

Creek, Nassau County. E. J. Hickox (above) examines the deer he 

and J. W. Thompson found while patrolling for hyacinths. Such 

thoughtless, selfish action as displayed by the fire-hunters amounts 
to stealing from law-abiding sportsmen. 


The turtle that wants to get ahead these days doesn’t depend solely 

on perseverance. The one below at Florida’s Silver Springs gets his 

kicks from a miniature outboard motor. The hares and hounds had 
better clear the deck when this fellow takes off. 





Commission spray plane pilot Phil Phillips believes in getting down 

to work. This photo was taken during a test operation on the St. 

Johns River. A ten mile representative area of hyacinth-choked 

water was treated with chemical in order to obtain figures regard- 
ing costs of treating the hyacinth infested St. Johns area. 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 





Walter Larkins, Area Supervisor, Northwest Florida Region, with 

doe and assortment of firearms and light confiscated in connection 
with the arrest of two Liberty County residents. 

Close cooperation between Wildlife Officer Lee Duggar of Bristol 

and Highway Patrolman Kenneth Harsey of Bristol resulted in the 
apprehension of the violators. 
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U. S. Air Force Photo 


The combination of jets and deer seems an unlikely one unless you 
are acquainted with the Air Force’s Eglin Field area in northwest 
Florida. 


JETS 





By ED TYSON 


A FIRST GLANCE, the combination of jets and deer 
seems an unlikely one. Unlikely, that is, unless 
you are acquainted with the Air Force’s Eglin Field 
area in northwest Florida. 

Here on the huge air proving ground, specialists race 
to keep the pace in the nation’s jet age defenses. Here 
also specialists in another field of endeavor strive to 
keep abreast of modern trends and developments. 
Biologists are seeking means of assuring adequate sup- 
plies of fish and game to meet the growing demand on 
the area’s wildlife resources. Their success to date is 
borne out by the steady increase in the proving 
ground’s wildlife production. The deer herd especially 
has responded to protection and management. With an 
estimated 10,000 whitetails the Eglin Field lands rank 
high among the state’s deer producing areas. 

Basic in any sound program of conservation is a solid 
foundation of facts. With this in mind, the Game 
Management Division of the Game and Fresh Water 
Fish Commission, in cooperation with the U. S. Air 
Force, has been conducting during the past several 
years an intensive wildlife research and management 
program on the big proving ground. 
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Photo by Leonard Lee Rue III 


DEER 


Because of changes in vegetation, hunting pressure, 
land use and other factors having an effect on the deer 
population, such a program must be carried out over a 
long period of time. This report presents a summary 
of the presently available information regarding the 
Eglin deer herd and its management. 


Location and Description of the Area 

The Eglin Air Force Reservation covers an area of 
461,000 acres in Santa Rosa, Okaloosa, and Walton 
Counties in northwest Florida. Most of the land is own- 
ed by the State of Florida and is leased to the Federal 
Government. The military reservation lease is to run 
as long as the need for such an installation is deemed 
necessary by Congress. 


Soils and Water 

Most of the large expenses of the forest have very 
light, sandy, well-drained soil in the Lakewood series. 
This soil type is considered too poor for agriculture by 
the U. S. Soil Conservation Service except where the 
climate is suitable for citrus fruits. The flatwoods and 
swamp soils are sandy with varying amounts of organic 
matter and water. 
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Photo by Wa 

All the area was formed by the action of the sea. The 
large sand ridges may be considered ancient sand dunes 
that are 150 feet deep in places. Elevations range from 
sea level to 296 feet on Sandy Mountain. 

There are many steep-walled creeks rising from 
springs scattered throughout this section. The cool, 
clear spring-fed creeks meandor through low swamps 
and into the larger creeks, rivers and bayous draining 
into Choctawhatchee and Pensacola Bays. No place on 
the management area is more than two miles from a 
permanent creek; consequently deer have no problem 
in securing water. 


Vegetation Types 

Several major forest types are represented on Eglin 
Field. About eighty per cent is longleaf pine-scrub oak 
broken only by creeks and scattered ponds. The major 
trees are longleaf pine and the scrub oak known locally 
as blackjack. Saw palmettoes are scattered throughout 
the area. Ground cover is mainly ground huckleberry 
and buck apple, yet many annuals and perennials are 
found. This type provides most of the deer food on the 
720 square mile forest, not because it is highly produc- 
tive but because of its vast area. Only fifteen varieties 
of common browse plants are available, including oaks 
and palmettoes. 

Adjacent to the longleaf pine type is found the up- 
land hammock. This habitat type has 29 important 
browse plant species available, yet cover all it furnishes 
comparatively little of the total deer browse. The type 
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Left: For several days after birth the fawns are seldom seen but at 

about two weeks of age they begin following the doe and are then 

more commonly seen. Above: Under scientific management, the Eglin 

deer herd has prospered during the past years. With an estimated 

10,000 whitetails the Eglin Field area ranks high among the state’s 
deer producing areas. 


The combination of roaring jets 
and an increasing deer herd has made 
Eglin Air Force Base tops on two 


distinctively different thrill lists 


is scattered, made up for the most part of narrow bands 
around the creeks and swamps. Larger areas are found 
on the shores of Choctowhatchee Bay. The characteris- 
tic trees are live oaks, laurel oaks, hickories, and mag- 
nolias. 

The sand pine forest comprises about four per cent 
of the area. This type is found essentialy in a narrow 
band around Chochawatchee Bay and Santa Rosa 
Sound. 

When white man first came to west Florida, sand pine 
was found only in a few places. With the advent of fire 
protection this tree spread northward into the longleaf 
pine lands. Today it is the only pine tree found in many 
places where longleaf pine was common only fifty years 
ago. In general this type is good deer range, furnishing 
twenty nine kinds of deer browse plants. In many 
places the pine stands are too dense for shrubs to thrive 
well. 

Along Santa Rosa Sound is spotted a small amount 
of Rosemary scrub, a sand pine type characterized by 
the presence of the shrub rosemary in the understory. 
The soil is somewhat poorer than the average for the 
area. 

Pine flatwoods make up about five per cent of the 
forest. Typically a flatwoods is covered with a dense 
growth of wiregrass and slash pine or longleaf pine. 
Here again fire determines to a great degree which tree 
is present. In the absence of fire, slash pine predomi- 


nates. There are 29 varieties of browse plants present. 
(Continued on Next Page) 
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Photo by Jim Floyd 


(Continued From Preceding Page) 
The most common shrub, gallberry, 
while eaten frequently by deer, does 
not make up any considerable per- 
centage of the total browse taken. 

Swamps comprise not more than 
ten per cent of the total forest. 
Swamp vegetation is typically domi- 
nated by titi, southern bay, black 
gum, maples, and cypress. Here also 
fire has an important bearing on the 
vegetation. Following a fire, the first 
plants to revive are those sprouting 
from roots and those whose develop- 
ment requires full sunlight. As a 
result, titi and slash pines are the 
first to appear. These are followed 
by other species capable of growing 
up through the dense shade. There 
are 29 browse plant species present 
in those areas free from fires over a 
period of several years. Under such 
conditions, dense thickets of titi die 
out and other plants are able to 
flourish. 

In its earlier stages of growth, titi 
provides much deer food. As the 
plants reach a large size, the leafy 
portions are high above the ground 
where they are out of the reach of 
the deer. 

Marsh lands and ponds furnish 
little toward the welfare of the deer 
herd except as a refuge from dogs. 
The seasonally wet flatwoods ponds 
do produce the yaupon, a species that 
may be heavily utilized at times. 


Historical Records of Deer 
The earliest white settlers in west- 
ern Florida found deer extremely 
scarce. Andres de Pez, Spanish Gov- 
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ernor of Pensacola from 1687 to 1697, 
related a hunting trip on the Yellow 
River where he saw buffalo but no 
deer. One hundred years later deer 


were still scarce. Peter Chester, 
British Governor of Pensacola had 
considerable trouble with the In- 
dians because “white hunters were 
killing deer that belonged to the In- 
dians.” No reference was made to 
the population densities of deer, yet 
it appears likely that trouble would 
have been avoided if deer had been 
numerous. They probably were more 
common adjacent to the corn fields 
near the Port of Pensacola. 

Hugh Young traveled with Gen- 
eral Andrew Jackson’s Army in 1818 
through the present military reser- 
vation. He did not record seeing 
deer, yet they were listed at the 
Apalachicola and Pensacola trading 
houses. 


John Lee Williams was the first to 
report deer as the most numerous 
of wild animals. He wrote in 1839 
that deer were common in almost 
every part of Florida. 


During the early 1800’s western 
Florida was being settled rapidly. 
Timber was being cut, and farming 
was practiced on most of the fertile 
lands. These changed conditions 
stimulated brush growth. Apparent- 
ly food was a limiting factor for deer 
before white man arrived. Williams 
referred to the sand hill country of 
the present day Eglin Field as “cov- 
ered with pine forest, the trees of 
which stand at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other, without brush 


An annual archery season on Eglin Field 

gives the bow-and-arrow hunter a chance to 

bag a buck or other game prior to the regular 
gunning season. 


or underbrush.” Fires were com- 
mon; thus, there was a lack of brush 
and an abundance of grass and small 
herbs. 

When the Louisville and Nashville 
Railroad was extended from the 
Apalachicola River in 1883, deer 
were abundant. Some people say the 
siding called Deerland, located be- 
tween DeFuniak Springs and Crest- 
view, was built as a shipping point 
for the market hunters’ harvest of 
deer. 


Life History 

Breeding and Fawning — The 
breeding season on Eglin Field be- 
gins in late December and continues 
into early April. Deer have been 
seen breeding as early as December 
25 and as late as April 10. It is com- 
mon to see bucks and does together 
during that period. Does often gather 
in small, loosely associated groups 
with large bucks. Small bucks usual- 
ly remain apart from the larger ones, 
although only a few weeks before 
they lived together in apparent 
harmony. The buck-doe ratio aver- 
ages about one to six following the 
hunt, and there is plenty of opportu- 
unity for all deer to mate. 

At the approach of the rutting sea- 
son, the bucks become very bold. 
They spend much time raking small 
trees and clumps of shrubs with their 
antlers, as if in challenge to possible 
rivals. 

The gestation period for deer is 
about seven months; therefore, those 
does bred in December will drop 
fawns in July and those breeding in 
April will drop fawns in November. 

On Eglin Field there are little 
data at present regarding the num- 
ber of fawns born per doe. Many 
are known to have twins while 
others have single fawns. The aver- 
age is not known. However, it is pos- 
sible by observation to determine 
the relative number of fawns that 
reach several months of age. During 
the period from December to March, 
in the years 1950 through 1953, 40 
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Where there is an abundance of feed to keep 

the deer in good physical condition, the 

animals are much less subject to the ravages 
of diseases and parasites. 


fawns were recorded for every 60 
does. 


For several days after birth the 
fawns are seldom seen but at about 
two weeks of age they begin follow- 
ing the doe in her foraging. From 
then on they are much more easily 
sighted. By the time they are six 
weeks of age, the fawns are almost 
always with the adults. The young 
are weaned when they are from four 
to six months of age. They may re- 
main with the doe until she drops 
the following season’s fawn or even 
later. 


Antlers—Deer shed their antlers 
each year during March and April. 
In about a month new ones begin 
developing, and at this time the deer 
is said to be “in the velvet.” This 
term is derived from the velvet-like 
appearance of the antlers which, dur- 
ing the period of development, con- 
sist of a hard dore and outer coating 
of bristly hair underlain by a net- 
work of blood vessels that supply 
nutrients to the growing antlers. By 
October the antlers are mature and 
the “velvet” is rubbed off on trees 
or bushes. 


During the time antlers are being 
developed, the deer is required to eat 
a large amount of foods containing 
calcium or the necessary element 
will be absorbed from the bones, 
thus weakening the buck’s vitality. 
Too, during growth the antlers are 
very sensitive and any cut may cause 
a deformity in the antler. At matur- 
ity, the once carefully guarded, 
sensitive antlers are hard, sharp, and 
a merciless weapon in combat or in 
play. 

Aging—Aging of deer has been at- 
tempted by several methods in var- 
ious parts of the country. As in other 
places, tooth development and wear 
have proven the most successful 
technique on Eglin Field. 


Fawns first develop baby or milk 
teeth as do most mammals. These 
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teeth are shed by the time the animal 
is two to two and one half years old. 
Ages can be calculated up to this 
time by noticing which milk teeth 
have shed and which permanent 
teeth have developed. Beyond this 
age, general wear on the teeth can 
be used but some experience is nec- 
essary in order to be fairly certain of 
age classification. 

The most important tooth for aging 
is the third premolar on the lower 
jaw. If it has three ridges the animal 
is less than two years old. At two 
and one half years of age the pre- 
molar has been shed and new ones 
develop. These teeth have one large 
and one small cusp. At this stage, 
general wear becomes the best cri- 
teria of age. 

Diseases and Parasites — Eglin 
Field deer have been remarkably 
free from serious disease and para- 
sitic infection since 1950. Most deer 
in the area are infected with the 
common Gulf coast wood tick. These 
ticks usualy attach themselves about 
the head and ears and at the base of 
the tail, They cause no great harm 
except at times when screw-worm 
flies are present. At such times the 
breaks in the skin caused by tick 
bites may afford entrance for the 
screw-worm that must have fresh 
flesh of warm-bloded animals to sur- 
vive. 

During the summers of 1949 and 
1950 it is believed that several 
hundred deer died due to screw 
worm infestation. At the time of at- 
tack, the deer population of the Eglin 
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Field area was believed the highest 
in history. Most parasites and dis- 
eases strike at animal populations 
when there is some natural weakness 
present. At such times deer are less 
able to cope with parasites because 
of individual weakness and popula- 
tion densities that afford greater op- 
portunity for infestation or infection. 


Both sexes and all ages of deer 
are liable to screw-worm attacks. 
Since blood is a necessity before the 
screw-worm fly will deposit her eggs, 
it can readily be seen that does are 
most susceptible when giving birth 
to young. Fawns are open to attack 
at birth and bucks, through fighting 
injuries, during the rutting season. 


It is not known with certainty if 
any deer survive screw-worm at- 
tacks. Domestic stock often survives 
without treatment, and it is probable 
that many deer do likewise. 


Horse flies, deer flies, dog or stable 
flies, and numerous other insects 
harass deer during the warmer 
months of the year. There is as yet 
no evidence that they constitute a 
constitute a health hazard to the deer 
herd. Lice have been found on a 
few deer. . 


Internal parasites such as round 
worms and tape worms are often 
found in the digestive tract, and liver 
flukes have been reported by hunt- 
ers. No concentration of these have 
been found. Deer apparently suffer 
little if any discomfort from moder- 
ate infestations. 


(Continued on Next Page) 
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(Continued From Preceding Page) 

No wide-spread diseases have been 
noted to date in the Eglin Field deer 
herd. From time to time there has 
been evidence of the occurrence of 
white-muscle disease. This disorder, 
reported in southern Alabama by Dr. 
Arnold O. Haugen, is brought on by 
a deficiency of Vitamin E. The con- 
dition is aggravated by a shortage 
of green plant foods. It is character- 
ized by the lack of muscular coordi- 
nation. Its greatest threat to the deer 
population is manifested by a de- 
crease in reproductive ability. 


A few deer taken on the Eglin 
area have had egg-sized warty 
growths, called fibromas, on their 
bodies. These growths are not com- 
mon. They do not decrease the value 
of the meat as food nor do they 
hinder the deer in any way. 


Physical Features 


Coloration — The summer coat of 
the Eglin deer is a light reddish hue. 
In the fall the coat turns to a darker 
mouse gray color which is retained 
until shedding takes place the fol- 
lowing spring. The change over from 
the winter coloration to the summer 
coat is usually complete by May. The 
general color pattern is often varied. 
An occasional deer, either buck or 
doe, may be very dark—almost black 
as a matter of fact—in the winter 
pelage. Other deer, during the sum- 
mer months may be so light that 
they appear to be of a light cream 
hue. Several white and white spot- 
ted deer have been taken on the 
Eglin Management area. 


New born fawns are a rich golden- 
brown color with white spots ar- 
ranged in indistinct lines along the 
sides and back. After about four 
months the spots have all but dis- 
appeared. At this time the young 
closely resemble the adults in every 
way except for size. 


Weights and Measurements — In 
comparison with other whitetails 
throughout the United States, Flor- 
ida deer are very small. The 
average legal buck taken on the 
Eglin Field Management Area 
weighs 99 pounds. The largest buck 
officially weighed up to the present 
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time tipped the beam at 181 pounds. 
The heaviest doe from this section 
weighed 88 pounds. There are re- 
ports of larger deer having been 
taken but they were not weighed at 
a checking station. 

Deer from the Ocala herd are 
somewhat larger than those from 
Eglin. Adult bucks from the Ocala 
Forest average 125 pounds, spike 
bucks, 91 pounds, and does, 95 
pounds, with an over-all average of 
102 pounds. 

Most sportsmen are concerned 
with the small size of the Eglin deer 
yet it appears very unlikely that 
any noticeable improvement is feasi- 
ble. Throughout the centuries, na- 
ture has developed animals suitable 
for the particular terrain, and the 
small deer is very likely most suited 
for the poor land that composes most 
of the Eglin Reservation. 


Behavior 

Protective Adaptations — One of 
the outstanding protective charac- 
teristics of the whitetail deer is its 
tendency to “freeze” at the approach 
of danger. An adult deer will some- 
times allow a man to walk within 
a few feet of it before moving out. 
Bucks seem more apt at this habit. 
This probably accounts, at least in 
part, for the general belief that there 
is an excess of does in most deer 
populations. Fawns are extremely 
adept at “freezing.” When startled, 
they will often run a short distance, 
lay flat and motionless for a long 
period of time. Their broken colora- 
tion makes them difficult to see. 

When chased by dogs, Eglin deer 
often swin the bayou on the north 
side of Choctawhatchee Bay and 
sometimes they attempt to swim the 
bay which is at much as three miles 
wide in places. 


Deer seldom run wildly through 
the forest when pursued by hounds. 
They stop often to listen before 
continuing their escape. Even fawns 
will stop and give ear to the dogs 
before moving on. 

Inter-communications—Deer pro- 
duce few sounds audible to the 
human ear. The most noticeable is a 
sneezing snort usually emitted when 
the animals are aware of an intruder 


but unable to locate his exact post- 
tion. This sound may be emitted by 
spotted fawns as well as by older 
deer. Adult deer stamp their feet 
when danger is near. A buck will 
often shake his head _ violently 
enough to cause his ears to flop audi- 
bly, under the same circumstances. 


Very young fawns produce a bleat, 
similar to that of a goat kid when 
disturbed. An adult deer, caught 
in a trap, will occasionally let out 
a loud bellow when first approached 
by man. They will usually remain 
silent for the rest of the time while 


being handled. 


The best known and most often 
recorded of all inter-communications 
has given the common name white- 
tailed deer to the species. When 
alarmed, the deer commonly raises 
its long white tail over its back and 
bounds away. The tail is actually 
less than a foot long; however, the 
inside of the hind legs is white, thus 
the expression, “that deer had a 
tail as long as your arm”, has be- 
come common. All deer do not 
“flag” their tails when alarmed. It 
is not clear why some just bound 


off. 


Seasonal Behavior—Regardless of 
the season, it is apparent that most 
of the time deer are in search of 
food. The habit of remaining in the 
cover of dense scrub oaks renders it 
almost impossible to assign any per- 
centage of the day to feeding, rum- 
inating, playing or just standing 
around. Deer appear to be most 
active during winter and early 
spring, the time when food is most 


difficult to find. 


At the time when bucks shed their 
antlers, March and April, they are 
usually alone. They remain alone 
until the new antlers are well de- 
veloped, in late August or Septem- 
ber at which time they form bache- 
lor herds. These herds remain to- 
gether until the beginning of the 
rut in December. During the rutting 
battles, very rarely the antlers of 
two bucks may become locked, 
bringing death to the unfortunate 
contestants. 


There does not seem to be much 
(Continued on Page 46) 
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This season the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission will 
have open to hunting a total of 3,456,400 acres of land within the 
Wildlife Management Areas. In addition to regular hunting 
license, a public hunt area permit is required for those desiring to 
hunt on the management areas. 

Available from the offices of the County Judges throughout 
Florida, the $5.00 permit opens most of the 29 management areas 
where hunting is permitted this season. Exceptions are as follows: 
Eglin Field, $3.00 Air Force Permit, good for the season, instead 
of the regular $5.00 public hunt permit; Camp Blanding, $5.00 
special season permit issued by the Game & Fresh Water Fish 
Commission through the County Judges in the vicinity and good 
only for this management area; St. Marks, $3.00 permit is required 
for each of the two days per season allowed each hunter; and the 
C. M. Webb Area where a $5.00 daily permit is required; and the 
Everglades and Woodruff Management Areas where no public 

hunt permit is required. 
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WILDLIFE MANAGEMENT AREA 








Acres Acres 
Name Open To Closed To 
Hunting Hunting 
1. Blackwater 85,000 
2. Eglin Air Force Base 390,000 70,000 
3. Roy S. Gaskin 118,300 
4. Liberty 133,120 
5. Woodruff 5,000 
6. Leon-Wakulla 67,000 
7. St. Marks 3,000 62,000 
8. Aucilla 110,000 
9. Osceola 92,800 
10. Steinhatchee 225,000 
11. Lake Butler 96,000 
12. Camp Blanding 56,500 13,500 
13. Gulf Hammock 100,000 20,000 
14. Ocala 203,680 79,280 
15. Tomoka 50,000 
16. Sumter-Citrus 20,000 
17. Croom 17,000 
18. Richloam 48,000 
19. Farmton 50,000 
20. Holopaw 22,000 
21. Avon Park 108,000 
22. Okeechobee 16,000 
23. Cecil M. Webb 57,000 5,000 
24. Fisheating Creek 100,000 175,000 
25. J. W. Corbett 90,000 
26. Lee 40,000 
27. Big Cypress 133,000 
28. Collier 300,000 50,000 
29. Everglades 720,000 
30. Little Talbot Island 250 
TOTALS 3,456,400 475,030 


Grand Total 3,931,430 
NOVEMBER, 1957 


Ownership 


County 





Florida Forest Service 
U. S. Air Force 
Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
U. S. Corps of Engineers 
U. S. Forest Service 
U.S. Fish & Wildlife Service 
Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
Private 

Private 

State Armory Board 
Private 

U.S. Forest Service 
Private 

Private 

U. S. Forest Service 
U. S. Forest Service 
Private 

Private 

U.S. Air Force 
Private 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 


Private 


Game & Fresh Water Fish Comm. 


Private 

Private 

Private 

Central & Southern Florida 
Flood Control District 

Florida Park Service 


Santa Rosa, Okaloosa 
Santa Rosa, Walton, Okaloosa 
Gulf, Bay, Calhoun 

Liberty 

Jackson 

Leon, Wakulla 

Wakulla 

Wakulla, Jefferson, Taylor 
Columbia, Baker 

Dixie, Lafayette 

Union, Baker, Columbia 
Clay 

Levy 

Marion, Putnam, Lake 
Volusia 

Sumter, Citrus 

Hernando 

Hernando, Pasco, Sumter 
Volusia 

Osceola 

Polk, Highlands 
Okeechobee 

Charlotte 

Glades 

Palm Beach 

Lee 

Collier 

Collier 

Palm Beach, Broward, Dade 


Nassau 
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Short-tailed Hawk, 
Buteo brachyurus 


The short-tailed hawk is a tropical 
bird. Although it is not often seen 
in this country, it has been reported 
now and again from Florida. In the 
swampy cyprus forests along streams 
and lakes and about the coastal man- 
grove thickets are the most likely 
places to see this hawk. 


There are two color phases. The 
dark phase is deep brownish black. 
In the air, the tail appears gray with 
darker bands. The bases of the large 
wing feathers are light in color. 


In the light color phase, the back 
is dark and the under parts gray. 
Both light and dark phase birds 
have a white patch at the base of 


the bill. 


These hawks spend much time 
perched quietly in trees. They some- 
times soar high in the air and are 
then most often seen. 
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COOPER'S 
HAWK 


Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
Accipiter striatus. 

The sharp-shin is a small hawk, 
not a great deal larger than the 
sparrow hawk. Sharp-shins are ex- 
pert hunters of the smaller birds 
and animals. While chasing its prey, 
the sharp-shin darts and dodges 
swiftly through timber and brush. 
This habit gives rise to the common 
name “blue darter.” 

Adults are grayish in color on the 
back and somewhat darker on the 
back of the head. The tail is square 
on the end. The white underparts 
are barred crosswise with light 
brown. 

The sharp-shin is not known to 
nest this far south. It is a winter 
resident in the state. Because it 
chooses to hunt mainly in timber and 
brush lands, it is not too commonly 
seen. Widely distributed in Florida 
during the cooler months, it is not 
numerous in any one area. 





Cooper’s Hawk, Accipiter cooperii. 

The Cooper’s hawk looks so much 
like the sharp-shin that the two are 
hard to tell apart. The Cooper’s 
larger size and the rounded tail out- 
line are the best features separating 
the species. 


The short, rounded wings and the 
long tail mark the Cooper’s hawk as 
one of the Accipiters or “darters.” 
The habit of alternately flapping 
their wings four or five times then 
gliding is a trade mark of the species. 
The closely related sharp-shin also 
flies this way. 


The Cooper’s hawk is most often 
seen near woodlands and _ brushy 
fields. They are skillful hunters of 
many kinds of small birds and ani- 
mals. They are found in Florida at 
all times of the year. They are 
known to nest in the state at least as 
far south as Tampa Bay. @ 
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JOHN & WILLIAM BARTRAM’S 
AMERICA, Edited by Helen Gere 
Cruickshank. 418 pages. Illus- 
trated with black and white draw- 
ings by Francis Lee Jaques. Pub- 
lished by The Devin-Adair Comp- 
any, 23 East 26th Street, New 
York 10, N.Y. Price $5.00. 


In the year 1699, ninety-two years 
after the first permanent English 
colony was established on the 
American continent, our first great 
American naturalist, John Bartram, 
was born. Forty years later, John’s 
son William, who achieved distinc- 
tion equal to or greater than his 
father’s, was born. There combined 
years spanned the middle and late 
colonial period and the early years 
of the United States as an inde- 
pendent country. 


The Bartrams had before them an 
unmapped virgin country filled with 
quantities of unknown plants and 
animals. In that day the thoughts 
of most Americans were turned to- 
ward the conquest and taming of 
the wilderness; but the Bartrams 
looked upon it with the eyes of great 
botanists, of philosophers, explorers, 
historians, and ecologists. 


While they wished to see new 
areas opened for settlement, they de- 
plored the destruction of natural 
beauties that followed in the wake 
of the white man. Nearly two cen- 
turies ago William expressed the 
modern belief that man should use 
his environment wisely, and never 
abuse it. 

The journals of these men—who 
were contemporaries and friends of 
Benjamin Franklin, and founders of 
the first botanical garden in the 
Western Hemisphere—give a vivid 
picture of our 18th Century wilder- 
ness. 
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In 1773, when William Bartram 
left his father’s botanical garden in 
Philadelphia and started on his ex- 


plorations through Georgia and 
Florida, that part of the country was 
unknown and untouched by white 
man. His writings tell not only of 
the plants he discovered and the 
exotic landscape, but also of primi- 
tive Indian life. The tales of his 
exciting experiences with men and 
animals make this book a classics 
of natural history and early Ameri- 
cana. 


JoHn & Wzutu1AM- BarTRAM’S 
America is the fourth volume in 
Devin-Adair’s American Naturalists 
Series. Previous volumes have in- 
cluded selected writings of John 
Burroughs, Ernest Thompson Seton, 
and Theodore Roosevelt. 

Helen Cruickshank has done an 


excellent job of editing the Bart- 
rams’ writings. The numerous re- 


ferences to Florida and its rich plant 
and animal life should make the 
book especially appealing to readers 
of FLoRmDA WILDFLIFE. 





"Take it easy. Wait until we're out in the 
country and then you can drive.” 


THE COMPLETE BOOK OF 
FIRST AID, by John Henderson, 
M. D. 341 pages, Illustrated. Pub- 
lished by Bantam Books, 25 West 
45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Price 50c 


Nearly all the injuries that man 
may suffer in the city, plus others 
not likely to happen to the hurrying 
urbanite, can bring pain and death in 
the carefree great outdoors, where 
right now the open season on gun- 
shot wounds is on in full blast. 

Firearms accidents result in 2,200 
deaths annually and about half of 
these fatalities occur during Octo- 
ber, November and December when 
easement for the ills and tensions 
of city survival is sought by hunters 
in greatest numbers. 

November is the peak single 
month in fatalities, with December 
not far behind in authoritative na- 
tional statistics. Accidents suffered 
in the great outdoors are potential- 
ly more dangerous due to two fac- 
tors: 

1. Doctors generally are far away; 

2. Few casual outdoorsmen and 
probably somewhat less than a ma- 
jority of more or less old hands 
know what to do to prevent per- 
manent disability or death or what 
measures to take to relieve minor 
maladies until the doctor arrives or 
can be reached. 

A knowledge of first aid could 
be the answer in many cases to 
help save an arm, a leg, or a life, or 
to prevent much needless suffering 
not only among hunters, but among 
anglers and boating enthusiasts. Ex- 
plosions aboard boats, from gas 
vapors in the engine compartment 
and bilge, figure high in outdoor 
emergencies. 

What to do when confronted by a 
minor or major accident can be 
found in “The Complete Book of 
First Aid.” 

While the book is not specifically 
for the outdoorsman, it is compre- 
hensive, covering nearly all acci- 
dents indoors or out—with over a 
hundred illustrations for visual 
guidance in applying splints, tourni- 
quets and such — and it is a handy 

(Continued on Page 50) 
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OLD BUM 


By McGREGOR SMITH, JR. 


N EW YoORK’s Bowery is no place for an alligator 
alone and without a friend. 

That’s how the “Old Bum,” a tame 744-foot alli- 
gator, happened to be loaned to the Bronx Zoo where 
for eight years he reigned as the most popular tourist 
attraction at the zoo. 

How the amiable Florida gator came to the Bowery 
in the first place is not known. Best guess of Zoo 
officials is that he traveled up from Florida with a 
tourist as a souvenir and the two somehow got sep- 
arated between bars. 

The officials reported that the young gator ap- 
parently was wandering aimlessly in a gutter in the 
Bowery when he chanced upon a kindred spirit who 
adopted him on sight. 

The kindred spirit didn’t give his name when he 
came to the Bronx with his pet gator and asked if 
he could board the “Old Bum” at the zoo. He promised 
that he would be back for his friend after he underwent 
an operation. 

He then told how he had befriended the alligator. 
The pair had been inseparable ever since—making the 
rounds of the bars together and sharing the flop 
house flea bags. 

Now the old derelict was going to a hospital for an 
operation. 

It wasn’t right, he said, to leave an alligator alone 
and without a friend in the Bowery. 

So, if it was all right, he wanted the “Old Bum” 
to wait for him in the Bronz Zoo until he came back. 


COTURNIX — BUST OR BOOM? 


(Continued from Page 23) 


In less than three days some of the birds had moved 
from fifteen to thirty miles, in practically all direc- 
tions, and very few could be found in the release 
areas by December. Others immediately flew south- 
ward and nested successfully as far as 125 miles away. 
And a definite migration was evidenced by the bands 
returned from extreme southeastern Texas, northern 
Mississippi, and eastern Kansas. 


In the Missouri experimental breeding pens, too, 
the operators saw definite signs of a migratory tend- 
ency. The birds began taking on fat deposits in all 
parts of the body as fall approached, and the restless- 
ness which precedes actual migration was widespread. 


Unfortunately, game farms specializing in breeding 
stock frequently fail to mention this tendency in their 
sales literature, and many a neophyte quail raiser thus 
goes into his project blindly. 
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The derelict did come back once for a reunion with 
the alligator. He was much thinner and said he had 
one operation but that he had to go back again for 
another. 

After that the “Old Bum” never saw him again, 
and everyone at the Zoo figured the second operation 
must have been a failure. But nobody wanted to say 
so, and the years slipped by until finally the “Old 
Bum” came down with a stomach ailment. The diag- 
nosis by the veterinarian was “gastro-enteritis.” 

When he died recently the New York Zoological 
Society paid an unusual official tribute to the friendly 
gator in its Bulletin. 

In an obituary the editors recalled how the “Old 
Bum” had come to the Bronz Zoo from the Bowery. 

“Unlike other alligators it remained quite tame—,” 
the editors wrote. “It is doubtful that we will ever 
again have such a docile alligator.” @ 


Within the next couple of years sufficient data on 
migration should be available from the various pro- 
jects now under way, such as that of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission and from Max Bavar and 
his partners, to provide some indication as to the 
future of the Coturnix as a game bird in Florida. 

Among the other characteristics which Max and his 
group are interested in verifying is whether a single 
acre will carry up to sixty pairs of Coturnix without 
overcrowding (as reported in one Alabama game farm 
brochure). 

The value of the “Jap” as a game bird in South 
Florida will have to await the outcome of these ex- 
periments---which, incidentally, have no official con- 
nection with any state agency and are being carried 
out independent of any governmental sanction. 

Hunters will be watching events near Lake Kis- 
simmee with lively interest, because this group of 
civic-minded sportsmen may well be laying the 
groundwork for successful quail hunting in southern 
Florida for years to come. @ 
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IT’S UP TO YOU 


(Continued from Page 19) 


pro-rated cost of whatever insurance 
protection believed needed to indem- 
nify the landowners or lessees from 
property damage that might result 
from activities of hunters privileged 
to enter the areas. If necessary, this 
“right to enter the area” fee could 
be set at a figure that would pay 
both the insurance premium and 
provide for the furnishing of extra, 
temporary supervisory personnel by 
the Game Commission. Every hunter 
entering an area would have to pay 
the admission fee (liability insurance 
and supervising cost) and be check- 
ed in and out of each of the open-to- 
hunting areas. There are any number 
of workable plans for this phase of 
the project, as well as for controlli-g 
the number of hunters granted hunt- 
ing privileges during a legal hunting 
day. 


Harold Colee, of the Florida State 
Chamber of Commerce, has prom- 
ised to see what can be accomplished 
through a joint meeting of leading 
personalities of the Florida lumber 
industry, of state-wide sportsmen’s 
groups, of the Game Commission and 
insurance underwriters. All named 
have a role to play in any agreed 
upon plan for expanding public hunt- 
ing acreage. Expression of public 
opinion to either Mr. Colee’s office, 
at Jacksonville, or to the Game Com- 
mission, at Tallahassee, will likely 
provide workable ideas for obtaining 
increased hunting land acreage and 
fostering friendly hunter-landowner 
relations. 


Also, as a separate activity, the 
Game Commission could issue in- 
structions to its Wildlife Officers to 
include in their reports to Tallahas- 
see information about local farms 
and other small land tracts now 
posted to hunting, with names of 
their owners and reasons for posting 
(if known). In turn, the Game Com- 
mission could perhaps work with 
local sportsmen’s groups in getting 
such land areas re-opened to public 
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hunting on a scale that will work no 
hardship on landowners and will 
protect them from property damage 
or stock losses. Or local groups could 
get the basic facts from the Game 
Commission and work independently 
in respect to contacts with, and joint 
meetings of, responsible hunters and 
local county landowners. For ex- 
ample, local sportsmen’s clubs could 
sponsor joint invitational barbecues 
and business meetings of sportsmen 
and landowners known to have good 
hunting locations. Problems could be 
presented and workable solutions ad- 
vanced. In return for hunting privi- 
leges, certain promises and indem- 
nities should be made to landowners 
—then scrupulously honored as a 
binding contract. 


To retain presently enjoyed hunt- 
ing acreage, and possibly add some of 
the leased lumberlands and small 
farm potential, all on a basis that 
will indemnify owners against dam- 
ages or losses, will require serious 
thought and co-ordinated effort of 
all. 


But regardless of what is accom- 
plished by a joint effort, the success 
of any attempted program, and the 
future of hunting itself, is dependent 
upon the individual. It might be 
succinctly said that it’s up to you! @ 





“If it works just half that good on ducks 
we're all set.” 


AN EXTRA DUCK 


(Continued from Page 21) 


dyed-in-the-wool shooters who know 
how to point and swing a gun. 


In many aspects of the whole 
waterfowl problem, there are com- 
paratively few things that we can do 
as individuals to help waterfowl. 


Nevertheless, as far as cripple and 
dead bird losses are concerned, one 
of the best ways in which we can 
help to reduce this tragic loss is to 
readjust our sights and our standards 
of sportsmanship. 


As individual gunners, our great- 
est responsibility and obligation is to 
ourselves — to make ourselves be- 
lieve and feel like real sportsmen. 
It’s a feeling that we all know and 
one that most of us have experi- 
enced at times. In discussing ideas 
and philosophies, I often think of the 
article written by the late H. P. Shel- 
don in Country Life (1940) for it il- 
lustrates the point: “I feel that I have 


an extra moral privilege to speak 


frankly on this subject, for in the 
past, I too, have fired long-range 
cartridges in a long-range gun at a 
long-range duck who had nothing to 
lose but his life or his splendid gift 
of flight. He had, perhaps, burst his 
shell beyond the Arctic Circle on a 
night when the Northern Lights 
were sweeping long fingers of cold 
mysterious fire across the firmament. 
The Great Slave Lake, the Touissant 
Marsh where the slow stream of that 
name empties into Erie; Currituck 
Sound; and canebrakes, bayous and 
piney woods of the Deep South, and 
a winter on a shallow coastal lake in 
Louisiana. Then northward again to 
the Circle with a mate, and south- 
ward again, until one morning on 
Mattamuskeet a far flung pellet of 
number four shot smashed the deli- 
cate articulation of his right wing 
and brought him down to skulk help- 
lessly amid the cattails until a mink 
found him finally. We’re not cruel, 
but we are damnably thought- 
less.” @ 
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JETS ‘N DEER 


(Continued from Page 40) 


variation in the behavior of the does 
with the exception of the fawning 
period. During this time, in July 
or August, the larger herds of does 
break up and by mid-September 
large herds are uncommon. The 
herds from again in late winter and 
spring. 


Deer Movements—When breeding 
grounds were first established, it 
was assumed that deer would roam 
outward and into the open hunting 
areas. That may have been the case 
at a time when deer were scarce. 
Today when most areas of the forest 
are well stocked, there is little evi- 
dence of any considerable outward 
movement. Deer appear to live and 
die within the confines of a relatively 
small area. Most hunters recognize 
that a big buck will return to his 
bedding down place even when 
chased by dogs. He is not likely to 
go very far unless unusually hard 


STRANGE TRAVELERS 


(Continued from Page 33) 


marines. The kingfisher sits on a 
limb of a tree, over or near water, 
watching for a fish, much in the 
fashion of a hawk looking for a 
mouse. When he espies one he dives 
into the water, and sometimes swims 
under water quite a distance to 
“hook” his fish. His swim suit must 
be kept properly oiled lest he be- 
come soggy and never lift himself 
and catch out of the water into the 
air. A few shakes as he emerges 
from the water and he’s dry as a 
bird needs to be. 


At swimming, it is the specialists, 
the fish, that do the most surprising 
thing at going places. There is no 
conventional way for a fish to travel. 
They swim in every conceivable 
position. The sea horse and pipe- 
fish move about in a vertical posi- 
tion, literally standing on their tails. 
Most fish use their tails to propell 
themselves, but these fish use their 
fins to row themselves about. 
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pressed. In fact, deer most often 
have a bedding place from which 
they feed out in various directions 
then return for the day. 


Like most animals, deer exhibit 
a particular preference for a certain 
area, and this is known as a home 
range. When beyond the limits of 
the home range, deer become more 
cautious of movements and _ noises. 
They spend most of their life in this 
restricted area, and most may never 
go beyond the home range unless 
hard pressed by dogs or other pur- 
surers. Many woodsmen familar 
with deer are inclined to hold that 
does are more likely to roam than 


bucks. 


In places of heavy deer popula- 
tion, an animal moving beyond his 
home range must face competition 
the from deer into whose home 
range he has moved. For this rea- 
son, it is probably the animals on 
the fringes of well stocked lands that 
move into other areas. 


The problem of managing the 


The needlefish stands on its head. 
The globe-fish swims on its back— 
when in danger. And the flounder 
swims on its side. 


The gurard walks. This fish pos- 
sesses three finger-like projections 
situated in front of each of its breast 
fins with which it walks about on 
the bed of the ocean. 





“I wouldn't mind Wally going fishing with us 
if he didn’t always get stiff.” 


deer herd is a matter of combining 
research with the practical applica- 
tion of the information thus gather- 
ed. In the September issue of FLoR- 
IDA WILDLIFE, Matt Whisenhunt, bi- 
ologist in charge of the Eglin Field 
Management Area, presented a sum- 
mary of management activities now 
being conducted on the popular west 
Florida hunting area. 


Detailed studies of all aspects of 
the life histories of deer as well as 
of other game species in the area 
are a vital part of present as well as 
of future management activities. 
Much has been learned through 
hours of field and laboratory study. 
Much more remains to be dis- 
covered. 


At any rate, the present flourish- 
ing deer herd on Eglin Field effec- 
tively demonstrates how well the old 
and the new can exist side by side. 
Adequate and progressive game 
management is making possible the 
realization of the unlikely sounding 
combination of jets and deer. @ 


A certain perch crawls on the 
ground, and climbs trees by grasping 
the bark with its fins. The lung-fish 
is a digger. It burrows into moist 
dirt, and hibernates there. 

The lobster uses its tail as an ap- 
pendage of locomotion, particularly 
when alarmed. It spreads out its tail 
and curls it up beneath its body with 
such rapidity it forces itself back- 
wards through the water. 

Centuries before man discovered 
the principle of jet propulsion, nu- 
merious water creatures were mak- 
ing use of it. These include the 
octopus and cuttlefish. Some of these 
creatures, like man, use jet propul- 
sion as an auxiliary power, when in 
need of a fast take-off. 


When the jellyfish starts out it 
doesn’t know where it’s going. It 
travels simply by alternately ex- 
panding and contracting its unbrella- 
shaped body, without control over 
direction. 

Wherever an animal has need to 
go, an accommodating nature has 
provided it with means. @ 
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LEWIS ALFRED STOKES 
Northeast Florida 


Employed by the Game Commission on 
June 5, 1945, Lewis Stokes has served the 
Nassau County area in extreme North- 
east Florida as a Wildlife Officer since 
that date. 


Raised in the town of Callahan, his 
present home, Lou is married to the former 
Lettie Cowart of Fernadina. They have 
five children; Christine, 23; Lewis, 16; Faye, 
13; Jeffery, 12; and Mickel Davin, 7. 


Before his present appointment, Lou was 
self-employed as a painting contractor. An 
ardent gardening hobbiest, Lou is an ac- 
claimed outdoorsman and has attended all 
Commission training schools from 1948 
through 1955. He is a member of the 
Callahan Methodist Church. 





MARCUS LAFAYETTE NOBLES 
Northeast Florida 


Wildlife Officer Marcus ‘’Doc’’ Nobles 
joined the Game Commission on November 
15, 1946 and serves the Suwannee County 
area in the Northeast Region. 


Born in Falmouth, Florida, Doc was 
raised in Live Oak, his present home. A 
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gun collecting hobbiest, he belongs to the 
Mason Hayward Lodge, the Country Club, 
Sportsman Clubs, the Elks Lodge and is a 
member of the Falmouth Christian Church. 

On April 4, 1934, Doc and the former 
Florence Blackstone of Augusta, Georgia, 
were married at Madison. They have three 
children, John, 27; Barbara Ann 17, and 
Lynda 15. 


Rte: 


HOWARD K. STALLS 
Northeast Florida 


Howard Stalls became a Wildlife Officer 
on August 1, 1940 and serves Duval 
County in Northeast Florida. 


A veteran of World War II, Howard was 
a T-Sgt. with the U.S. Army Engineers in 
the European Theater of Operations. He 
was formerly employed by the Duval Engi- 
neer Construction Co, 


Howard and his wife, the former Agnes 
Silcox of St. Augustine, and their two 
daughters Ruby, 12 and Mary 11, make 
their home at Mandarin. A member of the 
Mandarin Baptist Church, Howard’s main 
hobbies are hunting and fishing. 





SILAS BARNEY SNELL 
South Florida 


Silas Barney Snell joined the Commission 
on April 15, 1944 and serves the Glades 
County area of the South Florida Region as 
a Wildlife Officer. 


Making his home in Palmdale, Silas is 
married to the former Lois Irene Hatch of 
St. Cloud. They have two _ daughters, 
Gwendolyn, age 27 and Delores, age 23. 


Born in Arcadia, Florida, Silas was self- 
employed prior to joining the law enforce- 
ment branch of the Commission. He is a 
member of the Masonic Lodge. 





WILLIE JULIUS BARRS 
Northeast Florida 


On November 18, Willie Barrs will com- 
plete six years as a Wildlife Officer for 
Lafayette County in Florida’s Northeast 
Region. 


A former farmer and police officer, Wil- 
lie lives in Day with his wife, the former 
Mary Bell. They have five children; Julian, 
19; Wanda, 16; Marty, 11; Sybil, 5; and 
Tony Mitchell, 10 months. | 


A member of the Missionary Baptist 
Church, Willie spends his spare time hunt- 
ing or fishing. 
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FLORIDA WILDLIFE’s Gun Editor has 
long recommended a low power, precision 
mounted telescopic sight for Florida and 
general big-game hunting in thick brush 
country. 

Combined with a quality mount and in- 
corporating a bold post reticule, or one com- 
bining post and a single horizontal cross- 
hair (useful in judging range when making 
long shots and detecting any undesirable 
canting of the rifle being aimed), a low 
power scope sight is one of the most effi- 
cient sight installations a shooter can put 
on a rifle. To eyes that are no longer young, 
the change to a scope sight can mean all 
the difference in the world in a hunter’s 
enjoyment of his equipment and his success. 

But, rugged as they are, there are times 
when scope sights tend to fog up or other- 
wise become inoperative. Then, a set of 
auxiliary metallic sights can save an other- 
wise complex situation. 

For a long time, Pachmayr Gun Works, 
Los Angeles 15, California, has made and 
marketed a side-receiver base style, swing 
aside telescopic rifle sight mount, to fit all 
popular scopes. All who have used it seem 
to appreciate its practicalness and its qual- 
ity, dependable construction. 

Now, Pachmayr, makers of the famous 
Power-Pac shotgun compensator and pat- 
tern-control unit and a long line of popular 
shooting accessories, has announced a top- 
positioned version of their popular Lo-Swing 
mount that permits top mounting of scope 
sight, so that one’s scope is correctly posi- 
tioned low and directly above the rifle bore, 
yet with provided eccentric cones that per- 
mit as much as 50 inches of slight adjust- 
ment in the base alone at 100 yards. The 
two eccentric cones allow about .025 of an 
inch adjustment in both front and rear 
points of the holding rings, yet this provided 


allowance gives the described 50 inch area 


of accurate setting. 

To fully appreciate this adjustment fea- 
ture, FWFTG&T suggests that a flashlight be 
mounted on the rifle in place of the scope, 
and that the whole affair be taken to a large 
basement or gymnasium, where the flash- 
light’s beam can -be projected against a 
wall and changes in the scope mount’s ad- 
justments noted. By applying a screwdriver 
to both front and rear adjusting points, you 
will readily notice that the arc of the sub- 
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stituted flashlight can be given a circular 
movement. This freedom of adjustment 
means much in correct positioning of a scope 
sight on a rifle. Naturally, the rifle must 
be vise-held or otherwise held securely, when 
studying the effects of attempted adjust- 
ments. 

Once correct scope mount position has 
been determined, final adjustments to bring 
bullet impact to point of aim can be easily 
made through the windage and elevation 
dials in your scope sight itself. 

When metallic sights are needed, or de- 
sired, the Pachmayr Top Lo-Swing Mount 
can be unlocked and flipped to one side in 
an instant, and later returned to a positive 
zero. 

The original Pachmayr side-mount has 
long sold for $20, but the new top mount, 
as of October 1, 1957, is only $15. 





IT used to be that a woods’ hunter could 
go out and bag his annual buck without 
having to possess either stalking skill or 
expert gun handling ability, for often he 
could get close enough to make sure kills. 

Not so today! Under the pressure of con- 
tinued survival in the midst of increasing 
hordes of hunters, Florida deer are more 
alert and wary than ever before, and a 
hunter has to really outsmart a naturally 
smart and elusive quarry if he is to eat 
venison. Last hunting season and observer 
in one of the state-managed hunting areas 
watched seven deer infiltrate and escape 
eleven scattered hunters without a single 
hunter seeing a deer. At least twice, deer 
sneaked by unseen within forty feet of a 
hunter. 

Because deer can readily detect human 
body scent, anything that tends to kill or 
minimize human scent is an advantage to 
the hunter. So, too, is any sound that takes 
advantage of a deer’s natural curiosity 
and causes it to approach investigatively. 

On the market are various liquids or so- 
called “‘buck lures’’ that purportedly at- 
tract deer, plus various ‘‘deer calls’’ that 
are supposed to do the same. Some of 


these products are being given review this 
month, it being deer hunting time. 


Probably best known and most popular 
of the “‘buck lures,’’ or odoriferous liquids, 
are the products of S. Stanley Hawbaker 
& Sons, Fort Loudon, Pennsylvannia; Pete 
Rickard, Cobleskill, N. Y., and Joseph M. 
Cononie, Box 232, Beaverdale, Pennsyl- 
vania. The Hawbaker product sells for 
$2.50 per bottle, the last two named for 
a dollar a bottle, each. All three have dif- 
ferent smells, which probably means that 
they are better at the job of killing human 
scent than attracting deer. Even so, FWF- 
T&T is convinced that judicious use of one 
of the named “‘buck lures’’ will be bene- 
ficial to a hunter. Of the three, FWFT&T has 
had better luck with the Rickard and 
Cononie products than the Hawbaker, al- 
though the latter has a good record of 
doing its job, too. All three are potent, and 
selection is largely a matter of how much 
breathed-in scent you can personally endure 
while you're waiting for a deer to come 
within range. 


Much the same is true of “‘deer calls’. 
No two give out the same tones, yet, sur- 
prisingly, they do good jobs of arousing 
deer curiosity and of halting deer already 
on the run. 


The Sport-Lore product, made like home- 
made calls successfully used by Indian 
tribes of the far north, was probably the 
first on the market. When it first appeared, 
many hunters regarded it as a joke, but a 
single season’s use by a few proved beyond 
a doubt that the call had merit. Made by 
Sport-Lore Co., Denver, Colorado, the call 
and a kit of extra reeds and instructions 
for use is $2.00. 


Texas-way, the Burnham brothers, at 
Marble Falls, nationally famous as _ wild 
animal callers, market a deer call that sells 
for $4.00; with a record that can be played 
and imitated for practice, $5.00. 


P. S. Olt Company, Pekin, Illinois, ma- 
kers of 21 different kinds of wild game 
calls, market an easily blown deer call for 


$3.50. 


Of the three, FWFT&T has had the best 
results from the Sport-Lore and Burnham 
products. 


Using both ‘‘buck lure’ and a ‘deer call,”’ 
FWFT&T has had several deer answer by 
active presence and close approach, while 
using the enticers from motionless conceal- 
ment. One such try resulted in a successful 
shot at a spike buck sixteen days after the 
opening date of last year’s deer season 
here in Florida .... You might work out an 
even better combination of ‘‘’buck lure’ 
and “‘deer call’’ than FWFT&T! 
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THE BUCK AT 
SECRET CROSSING 


(Continued from Page 30) 


pecially as they were headed for the 
broad reaches of the river, a mile 
away. 

My good Negro driver came up 
running; so did my younger son, and 
my grandson. For a dismayed mo- 
ment or two, all we could do was to 
listen to the retreating hounds. 


“He’s turned,” I told the boys, as 
the hounds began to make a wide 
circle. “I don’t believe he can make 
it to the river.” 


All of us broke into a run. My Ne- 
gro driver, with unerring instinct, 
seemed to anticipate where the buck 
and the hounds were headed for. He 
vanished into the thicket ahead of 


us. Then there was silence as the 
hounds stopped running. 


We came on the buck, dead, where 
he had fallen by a little pond. He 
had run about a half-mile from 
where he had been shot. 


In the body, he was only a me- 
dium-sized deer; his coat was very 
dark, and he had a rugged wildwood 
look. But his antlers amazed me. 


Ever since early boyhood I have 
been a regular nut about deer horns; 
I collected them; I would travel miles 
to examine a reputedly fine pair. I 
have seen thousands, but none ever 
like these. 

In conformation, they are normal; 
they have 8 points; they spread only 
18”. But in color they are almost 
black. The circumference of the 
beams at the bases is 8” (an Ameri- 
can record, I believe). The beauing 
is the heaviest I have ever seen, ex- 


APPLICATION FOR 


tending almost to the tips of all the 
tines. This great rack has an inde- 
finable ruggedness and majesty, tak- 
ing one back in imagination to pio- 
neer days. 


Old deer hunters out of the 
swamps and backwoods have trav- 
eled far to see these remarkable and 
beautiful horns. Members of the 
Boone and Crockett Club have in- 
stantly said, on seeing them, “An 
American record.” Such also is my 
judgment of them. 


When I first saw him, I thought he 
must be a stranger (a few bucks 
have been imported here from Mich- 
igan) ; but the fact that he ran to that 
secret crossing convinces me that he 
probably was born right here. His 
horns make the kind of trophy that 
few men ever have the good fortune 
to bring home, even in a lifetime of 
hunting in the wilds. @ 


FLORIDAS BIG BUCK CLUB 


— SEE PAGE 31 — 


TO: Game Management Division 


GAME AND FRESHWATER FISH COMMISSION 


Tallahassee, Florida 


Application is hereby made for membership in the Florida Big Buck Club, based upon the following consider- 
ations: (Fill in form as completely as possible.) 


Date Deer Killed 
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Habitat Type Where Killed (Oak ridge, cypress bay, etc.) 


Dressed Weight 
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Live Weight 
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WHAT IS 
CONSERVATION? 


(Continued from Page 5) 


and abused land, mankind has ad- 
vanced only to dissipate his advance 
and fall back into decay and some- 
times degredation. 


The American Revolution was the 
beginning of one more venture in 
self-government. The Constitution 
with its Bill of Rights sets forth 
man’s inalienable right to a govern- 
ment of his own choosing. 


But for all this strugle for human 
achievement, as yet man has not 
reached a point of ethical behavior 
in the husbandry of natural re- 
sources. Because resources are prop- 
erty, it is assumed they require no 
ethical evaluation. 


Those who have envisioned the 
earth’s resources as the raw stuff 
from which a lasting civilization may 
be forged are few indeed. Life is a 
mosaic of such minute pieces that 
few comprehend it in their elemental 
struggle to survive. Labor unions 
and management wage herculean 
struggles over fringe benefits, a year- 
ly guaranteed wage, hours of work, 
but give no whit of thought to the 
materials that are needed to sustain 
the mills. Though the elements of the 
earth are their life blood they know 
it not. 


Congressmen preen their feathers 
when government-subsidized wel- 


fare is mentioned, but never ponder 
as to how much soil erosion is being 
stopped by a social security number. 
Minimum wages never put out a for- 
est fire, and unemployment compen- 
sation does not clean the sludge out 
of the river. , 

Our structure of government, our 
social philosophies and the husban- 
dry of our national resources are one 
and inseparable. They are elements 
basic to the perpetuity of an enlight- 
ened civilization. They must be 
geared to a common purpose, keep- 
ing in mind that a nation is only as 
strong as the individuals of which 
it is composed. If the individuals are 
strong, then, surely, they represent 
a selective group. If America is to 
survive, mediocrity is not good 
enough. Today’s attitude toward life 
does not emphasize this credo. Our 
present welfare state does not exact 
sufficiently sever penalities for mis- 
takes and lack of vigilance. We are 
no longer selective. 

We not only tolerate mediocrity; 
we allow thousands to capitalize on 
it. Certainly the industrial mon- 
strosities which have been developed 
are not the entire answer, as they too 
closely typify the pagan god best 
known in American parlance as “The 
Fast Buck” which is worshipped to- 
day instead of the Trinity in the 
American household. 

The issue is simple: HAS THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
THE WILL TO SURVIVE AND 
ENDURE? @ 








IF YOU FISH SALT WATER— 
Salt Water Sportsman 
Is The Magazine For You! 


The only national monthly devoted 
100% to marine sport fishing. 


Written by fishermen for fishermen, it brings you the latest on where to, when to and 
how to catch more — and bigger — marine game fish. Details on tackle, methods, 
rigs, etc. A full year’s subscription costs $4, or 35c¢ a copy on the stands, but you 


may receive the 


Next Four Issues for Only $1! 


Just write your name and address on a slip of paper, send it with $1 to the address 
below, and you will receive lively, informative Salt Water Sportsman for the next four 
months as soon as the issues come off the press. Thanks, and good fishing! 


SALT WATER SPORTSMAN 
229 West 14th St., Hialeah, Fla. 
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(Continued from Page 43) 


size volume that will slip into a 
jacket pocket along with a first aid 
kit containing the essentials for 
emergency first aid use. 

One interesting chapter—and a 
most useful one if needed—touching 
on the outdoors deals with snakebite, 
which may come with dangerous 
consequences from any one of four 
poisonous snakes in this country, Dr. 
Henderson tells us. They are the 
rattler, the moccasin, the copper- 
head and the coral snake. The first 
three named are pit vipers “so called 
because of a small deep pit between 
nostril and eye on each side of the 
head.” 

There also is first aid guidance for 
animal bite and for the sting of the 
scorpion, the tarantula, the wasp 
and bee and the deadly Black 
Widow spider, the latter appropri- 
ately named because of her mis- 
chievous habit of eating up the male 
of the species. 

Everybody knows that poison ivy, 
poison oak and poison sumac can 
smart like the lick of a blow-torch 
if some people come in contact with 
it, but the beautiful buttercup, the 
primrose, arnica, crowfoot and rue 
also will cause irritation in some 
cases. Dr. Henderson reveals there 
is no specific cure. Antihistamines 
help relieve the itching and in re- 
cent experiments certain other medi- 
cines have brought “almost miracul- 
ous relief in more serious cases.” He 
mentions cortisone and hydrocorti- 
sone “which must be given under a 
doctor’s direction.” 

The book covers all that and all 
else, including wounds, burns of all 
kinds, heart attack, emergencies due 
to extreme weather, such as heat 
stroke and frostbite, shock, control 
of hemorrhages, respiratory emer- 
gencies, bone breaks, motion sick- 
ness, sprains, contagious diseases, 
atomic and germ warfare and every 
thing that may befall man, woman 
or child wherever he or she may be, 
indoors or out, when first aid is 
necessary. @ 
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for Florida WILDLIFE. 
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